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some laughing and chattering, some speechless, some in 
tears. They were a motley crowd, but the new recruits 
were easily recognised ; something in their faces told 
their story quite plainly. 

Leaning against a statue of Peace, represented as a 
large woman carrying much fruit, but wearing little clothing, was a 
young man arm in arm. with his mother. He had not drawn the 
bon numéro, so his fate was settled; moreover, having just been 
passed by the official doctor, his last chance of escape had failed. He 
pretended to her that he would rather be asoldier than anything else 
in the world, but his forced gaiety was not pleasant to behold. It 
was almost more enlivening to look at the pretty girl on the other 
side of Peace, who was sobbing her little heart away on her lover’s 
shoulder. 

** Will they take you, Michel ? No,no, we can’tspare you! What. 
will your mother do without you, and Pierre, and—and—what shall 
Ido?” 

Pierre was just behind ; he left Julie to do all the talking and the 
lamenting, and contented himself with keeping his eyes fixed on his 
brother. 

As for Michel himself, he wore a resigned, hopeless look, but kept 
Julie’s hand in his, and squeezed it till she feltthe pain. The young 
man was a born artist, he hated war and the sound of guns, he was. 
utterly ignorant of drills and regulations, and had never known the 
pangs of hunger, and some of the by-standers were at this moment 
telling ugly stories of the soldier’s daily fare. 
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Pierre and Michel were the only two children of Madame Roux. 
Their great affection for each other was the talk of the ‘pays’ down 
at Joinville on the Marne. The father was a poor weak-minded 
fellow whose name was over a small chemist shop, but it was Pierre: 
and Madame Roux who managed everything whilst M. Roux read the 
‘Petit Journal.’ The end and object of the careful management was 
Michel. Michel must have enough money in order to follow the 
profession he loved. Money was wanted to pay for his lodging at 
Paris, for his food, for the high premium to the famous Monsieur 
R——,, the sculptor out there by the Rue de l'Université. Pierre 
understood his brother’s artistic feelings thoroughly, he knew that 
Michel only began to live when he and the hard stone came in 
contact with each other. 

Quite in private, Madame Roux told Pierre that that wicked Paris 
would spoil Michel. 

“T know what it is when those young artists get together, Pierre ; 
they begin by forgetting their mothers, and then they take to drinking 
absinthe, and then—and then—they call that art. I fear we have 
done unwisely by letting Michel become a sculptor.” 

Pierre laughingly kissed his mother on both cheeks as he 
answered’ :— 

“What nonsense, mére. Can you imagine our Michel anything 
but our Michel? You can’t spoil him, Paris can’t, nothing can. 
Why his heart is like the big stones he hacks away at. You may 
break them, but each chip would remain hard and sound.” 

“ He’ll forget Julie,” answered Madame Roux. Foiled on one side, 
she tried another. Julie and Michel had just found out they loved 
each other. 

“ Michel never forgets,” said Pierre ; then pretending to be angry, 
he added, “ but it is hard on the poor fellow when his own mother 
turns against him.” 

After this Pierre had his own way, and the requisite money was 
scraped together to carry on his brother’s art education, and it was 
quite enough reward for Pierre to sit and listen to Michel’s 
experiences when this latter returned home each Saturday night. 
Of course, they all discussed the famous future group which was to 
make Michel's world-wide reputation. The artist modestly suggested 
the Tuileries as a likely destination, but Pierre was for putting it at 
once in the Louvre, whilst Julie decided it would be better placed in 
the ‘yays’ where their neighbours might seeit. The neighbours were 
more to Julie than all the great Paris artists, for the ant can see the 
summit of her own familiar hill, but not that of the neighbouring 
mountain. 

All this is retrospect, and what can be more foolish than looking 
back ? The country wanted men; men to act as sentinels to keep 
the ramparts, men to kill and to be killed ; it cared nothing about the 
men who carved out noble ideas in stone. Pshaw! could sculptors 
subdue the pride of neighbouring Kings and Emperors, could noble 
ideas win or take an inch of land? Ofcourse not. Michel’scountry 
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wanted his body, not his mind ; it wanted his arms to carry a gun, and 
his legs to tramp, tramp, and in return it was willing to give him 
barely enough to feed that body, but plenty of music to drown his 
march towards Death, and it is easier to die if you have the sound of 
music in your ears. 

The time came for Michel to draw anumber. Pierre went with 
him arm in arm and said cheerfully : 

‘“‘ You are so lucky, Michel, you are sure to draw the good number.” 
In his secret heart Pierre was raging and crying out, “The nation 
shall not have our Michel, we can’t spare him !” 

But Michel did not draw the bon numéro. 

“Look here, mére,” said Pierre on his return, “one brother can 
give himself for the other. I'll go instead of Michel.” 

“You, Pierre! you are so short-sighted, you can see only just what 
is close by your nose; you would shoot your own corporal,” said 
Madame Roux, sobbing. 

“T’ll cheat them. They shan’t find it out. They must take me 
instead of Michel. I can bear hardships, he can’t, he has the artist 
spirit.” 

But Pierre did not cheat the authorities. He stumbled over a 
bench right in front of the corporal, and it was all up withhim. They 
called him a “viewx imbécile,” so he went home with lips tightly 
closed. ‘ 

There was yet one more chance for Michel—he might not pass the 
doctor’s final examination. 

The officials were very rough and ready to-day. They hated 
sentiment ; all these outcries and tears of mothers and sweethearts 
were not in the book of official red-tapism. 

“Number 1909 ! come, make haste!” 

Michel loosed Julie’s little hand and walked up the flight of white 
steps. ; 

“Courage, Michel,” whispered Pierre, “ you don’t look strong ; 
that viewx coguin won't pass you.” 

But he did pass Michel, so Pierre spent that night in raging against 
the nation which was going to send his Michel, his genius, to 
herd among low fellows, who would use him roughly and feed him 
badly, and teach him what he did not want to know instead of letting 
him work out the beautiful ideas that crowded his mind. 

It is useless to describe such partings ; why explain the approach 
of Nemesis ? 

“They who venerate Adrastea are wise,” but Pierre was not wise, 
for he hated Fate; he would have been delighted to seize her, to 
throttle her, or even to have propitiated her if only she would have 
spared Michel. , 

But Adrastea did not spare him, and Pierre and Julieand Madame 
Roux saw him go off, and they stayed at home and gnawed their 
hearts ; but they were not exceptions, and unless you are an exception 
nobody pities you. 

Thus Michel Roux’s artistic page was turned over, and on the next 
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one he had to spell out a hard lesson. “They shall not know at 
home,” he said to himself, with that strong determination which 
some natures can produce ontheright occasion ; and when his persecu- © 
tors gave him a little respite he took up a pen and wrote a cheerful 
letter to Pierre, and very tender words to Julie, and some playful 
moralizings to his mother. 

After a lapse of time Michel’s regiment was drafted down to 
Vincennes. He had been on out-post duty there and realised how 
pleasant it is to spend bitterly cold nights looking out for an imagin- 
ary enemy. But try hard as he might, he could not prevent himself 
being haunted with visions. Visions are worse than cold and hunger. 
Michel in these visions often saw the beloved studio, he heard the 
blows of the hammer, worse still,:he distinctly beheld the future group 
rise in noble perfection from the pure block marble, and only a 
born artist can realise the pain the poor fellow experienced when 
recalled from these visions to his present hateful duties. 

Another vision he had which was as bad, if not worse. He saw 
Julie waiting for him, waiting for the kisses that had been exquisite 
joy, waiting, and then getting tired of waiting. When he reached this 
strain of thought, his heart seemed to give a grip to all his being. 

This vision was followed by another. Suppose his mother or 
Pierre should die before his return ? Good God ! he had never told 
them all he felt, he had never expressed to them his intense love and 
gratitude for all their noble self denial, and perhaps he himself might 
moulder away in some damp ditch without having been able to Jet 
them know his feelings. 

These visions were running their cheerful course one evening 
whilst he was on guard, when he was suddenly roused by hearingthe 
sound of footsteps. 

“Qui vive?’ he cried, glad he had returned from Vision-land in 
time. 

No answer. 


Michel shouldered his gun and peered into the darkness. 

All the directions in his hated book of regulations rushed pell 
mell into his head. ‘You must ask for the password and repeat 
the counterpass, and you must offer to fire if the intruder advances, 
and if he still advances you must take aim. One, two—then the 
enemy’s last chance, and yon fire.’ 

In spite of noble artistic thoughts, poor Michel was only a very 
raw recruit. Receiving no answer to his “ Qui vive,” he proceeded 
to the mot @ordre. Again no answer ; then he got cross. 

“ Vieux coquins!” he muttered ; speak, or I fire. 

But just then a small portion of moon peered out in a kind of 
wicked way from a bank of dark cloud, and Michel saw that the 
intruders were his commanding officer and the general of the 
division. 

“Hang them,” he thought. “The instructions don’t tell you to 
fire onthe general of your division,” and he turned his back ; but the- 


next moment he was disgusted to hear smothered laughter as the 
steps passed him by. 
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He could almost have killed bimself a minute afterwards, for the 
officer turned back and chaffed him. 

“ Ah, ¢a, Michel ; it’s you, is it? If you had fired, mon brave, 
the general would have decorated you to-morrow. These new 
recruits will think for themselves, instead of obeying orders. I'll 
report you to the corporal to-morrow, and he’ll teach you to think 
for yourself.” 

Michel had no more visions that night. Why hadn’t he obeyed 
orders? They are simple, too, in this respect ; if you don’t get the 
mot d’ordre, you fire. That is all. 

That episode made a strong impression on Michel, but, worse 
luck, he took care not to mention it in his letters home. He even 
now began to take a slight interest in his duties, but he still raged 
over the general of his division. For him to have been decorated 
would have pleased Pierre and his mother so much, and Julie would 
have thought him such a great hero. He actually began to study 
more attentively that, to new recruits, cheerful little book, which 
gives the long list of crimes and misdemeanours for which a soldier 
suffers either fines, imprisonment, or death. 

Curiously enough Michel was a favourite with the commanding 
officer, and when the regiment came to Vincennes, he was allowed 
a day’s leave. ‘ 

From Vincennes to Joinville is not far, and Michel once out of 
sight of his camp took to his heels. He wanted to give the home 
people a surprise. 

Surprises are not always successful, and this one proved very nearly 
a failure; for having taken a short cut, Michel found himself 
suddenly in sight of the gardens at the back of Julie’s house. His 
heart seemed to leap into his mouth when he saw Julie sitting on a 
garden bench, and close beside her, with his arm round her, was 
Pierre. : 

Michel remembered his vision. Julie had got tired of waiting 
for him—but that it should be Pierre! . . . . A sudden sweep 
of passion and blind jealousy seized him, for the artistic nature is 
easily fired. For a moment he stood rooted to the spot, and deter- 
mined to go back to camp, but at this instant Pierre turned his head 
and saw him. With one cry of joy he and Julie were by his side, 
and nearly smothered him. The look of love and devotion in 
Pierre’s eyes was too strong to be doubted, even by a lover. 

“ He was telling me you would soon come back, Michel,” sobbed 
Julie, without explanation. This was true, but the assurance had 
been preceded by a gentle reproach. A certain fine officer had 
made eyes at Julie. It was only a harmless flirtation on her side, 
but in Pierre’s eyes even this was an insult to his Michel. 

So everything ended happily, and Michel drank in enough love 
to supply thousands of visions. 

Madame Roux laughed and wept alternately, and even Pére Roux 
put down the Petit Journal to talk to his soldier son. 

It is love that makes the world go round, and so Michel’s world 
spun very fast indeed when he sadly returned to his hateful work. 
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“Tt will kill me in time,” he muttered to himself; but, honestly, 
it takes some time to kill a raw recruit, even if his heart is else- 
where. : 

“Look here, Julie,” said Pierre the next day, “ Michel gave us a 
surprise, didn’t he? He has learnt cunning among those red-legs ; 
see if I don’t surprise him some day? You'll give me a lock of 
your hair to take to him, won’t you ?” 

Julie nodded her head, and was delighted. She even whispered, 
“T’ll never even look at that officer again.” 

Pierre was satisfied, for he meant to guard Michel’s property 
jealously during his absence. 

That little surprise visit didn’t take place just then, for war was 
declared soon afterwards, and the regiments were hurried away, 
and changed and transferred and ordered hither and thither. There 
‘was no chance now of Michel’s return, but much chance of many 
broken hearts. 

Pierre lived in a nightmare, but all the time he faithfully saw 
after the drugs and kept up Julie’s spirits. 

Everyone knows the history of the war. _It has lost its freshness, 
for it is a stale old story, but in spite of this some of its episodes 
even now interest us. 

For instance, the episode of Pierre’s surprise visit to his brother. 

It happened that during the upheaval of events Michel’s regiment 
‘was once more drafted to Vincennes. The Prussians were approach- 
ing that way ; the peaceful folk were beginning to take flight, leaving 
their homes ready for one side or the other to take possession of. 

Pierre settled the question of flight very decidedly. 

“We must not leave home, mother. Michel may come back; he 
may be wounded ; he shall find us here.” 

So they stayed, but Julie and her people thought differently, and 
Pierre helped them to pack up, and made Julie swear—yes, actually 
sweat—that she would be true to Michel. He made her cut off the 
promised lock so that some day Michel might have it. 

“ How he will kiss it, Julie!” 

Julie cried ; but she was so mortally afraid of the Prussians that 
she was glad to go. If she had only stayedone day longer! for 
actually the next day Pierre heard Michel was stationed close by. 

Now was the time for the return visit. Pierre told no one, but 
took Julie’s lock of hair and started off. It was a cold, dark night, 
but that did not matter, he had an abundance of love to keep him 
warm. His informant had told him where Michel was posted, and 
as he trudged on his heart seemed bursting with expectancy. He 
‘was going to see his Michel. 

On his side Michel, that very evening, was trying to think how he 
could let Pierre know of his arrival. But were the home people still 
in the old house, or had they fled ? Patriotism had done much for 
Michel. He would not now have gone back to the sculptor’s studio 
if he could ; he loved his country so passionately that he was ready 
to give up everything for her, except Julie and his dear ones. No 
fear to-night of his not being found watching. 
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Hark! what was that? His post was an important one; behind 
him lay the powder magazine, and spies were inordinately dreaded. 

“ Qui vive?” No answer. It was a pitch-black night. He crepta 
few steps forward, and the remembrance of that other “ Qui vive” 
suddenly flashed into his mind. The commanding officer was too 
busy now to play at surprises. All at once a gust of wind rose and 
heaved a long, mournful sigh, but unfortunately it carried the soft 
whistle of an old, familiar tune away with it. 

“It is Michel’s voice,” Pierre thought, “and he does not know my 
whistle. I'll surprise him in good earnest.” 

Another step forward. This time Michel was on the alert. 

“ Le mot d’ordre, or I fire!” 

Pierre was bursting with laughter, but he suppressed it. Two 
more steps forward, but, alas! not preceded, but followed by the cry 
of “ Cest moi, Michel |” 

Those three words were drowned in a short, sharp report. There 
was a cry from the next sentry, there were hurrying footsteps, and 
Michel rushed forward, thinking “ This time they will decorate me.” 

“ Sacré bleu ! it’s a spy,” said a soldier who held a lantern. “ Bien 
fait, mon brave.” 

“A spy, and nota Prussian !” said Michel. 

The aim had been excellent; the man was on the ground, but he: 
moved. He opened his eyes as Michel peered down. What an 
awful cry can proceed from a man’s lips ! 

“Good God ! itis my brother. It is Pierre ! ” 

Pierre smiled, yes, smiled. He tried to speak ; he wanted to say 
something. He moved his hand ; it contained Julie’s lock of hair 
wrapped in silver paper, and it fell at Michel’s feet as he threw him- 
self on the ground. 

“Pierre! you’re not hurt?” he said, supporting his brother’s 
head. 


“No... Michel .... yourduty....Julie.... ah!” 
It was over—an episode of the war. 
? * cd 2 cd ® 


If you mention Michel Roux’s name down there in the ‘pays’ they 
slur over that episode, but they tell you a good deal about the storm- 
ing of acertain fort by the Prussians, and how Roux, with three 
other men, stayed to the end against ridiculous odds and under a 
hot fire. He did not save the fort, but they say his holding out 
allowed the rest of the regiment to retreat and prevented them from 
being cut off. When he had crawled away, terribly wounded, 
to a place of safety, they decorated him on the field of battle; 
but that night he died of his injuries; and “ Pierre” was the last 
word he uttered. 

Ah, well, Roux was brave ; but so were many others. His story is 


an episode, nothing more. 
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The Last Kiss. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


> AVE you forgotten ? My heart! My heart! 
4 That night when the lilies were bathed in dew, 
For we met as lovers, nor dreamed to part, 
And the world had never a rose like you !: 
' There was never a star in the skies above 
As true as the light in those eyes of thine, 
To us alone had been granted love, 
For my life was yours and your soul was mine. 


The lily is dead, and the rose in tears, 

And the garden cold where we loved and sat, 
But whatever may happen in after years 

There was never a kiss like that. 


Can’t you remember? You must! You must! 
Your last sweet words when alone we stood ; 
Your eyes said wait and your lips meant trust, 
And you left me there in the darkened wood, 
The days pass on and the years roll by, 
And the leaf is hidden with winter’s snow, 
We meet and part and you ask me why ? 
Well, I loved you once, and the rest you know. 


The lily and rose are entwined with yew, 

And the garden waste where we loved and sat, 
But in after years we shall own it’s true, 
Whatever may happen to me or you, 

There was never a kiss like that. 


SSS 
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My Holiday. 
By F. BERNARD-BEERE. 
(Continued.) 





AES was our next stoppage, calling at Molde on our way 
for letters. Molde looked a very pretty place, and we 
wanted to stop, but were carried on to the land of carrioles. 
As far as the pleasure of carriole-driving goes, to me the 
anticipation is the best part of it. I’m not good at describ- 
ing anything on wheels, but I can give you a fairly good 

idea of a carriole by asking you to imagine a coal-scuttle (an old- 
fashioned one) turned upside down. The little ledge behind, which in 
civilized parts would be the seat fora neat little groom, is here given up 
to the pony’s food, contained in a sack and fixed to the cart by means 
of a strap caught round the middle. This sways to every movement, 
and is neither elegant nor pretty viewing the equipage from behind. A 
piece of rope does service for reins, and the luxury of a whip depends 
on the advanced ideas or affluence of the owner of the carriole. The 
morning of the day we had chosen for our drive the kindly purser 
had ordered two of the carts to be in waiting for us before the prin- 
cipal hotel, where we found them on our arrival. We soon got 
“ fixed,” and started for the Romsdal Valley, each accompanied by 
the respective owners of the carrioles—my guide a most murderous 
looking villain. The ponies trotted quietly along, really wanting no 
guidance. The path being narrow, we went in single file. The 
country was most beautiful; to our left mountains, reaching, as it 
seemed, to the sky, capped with soft, grey clouds, and covered here 
and there with glistening snow fields; to our right, fields of corn 
ready cut and sheathed, broken by marrow stretches of running 
water, bubbling and foaming over mossy boulders, looking in parts 
very good for fish. The sun poured down hot and strong, and, 
probably, like their masters, the ponies grew thirsty. We stopped 
to give them water, and the guides got down, following after on foot. 
Delighted at the thought of going faster, we imitated the cooing noise 
of the men, and started our ponies off into a good sharp canter. We 
met lots of carrioles on their return journey, the occupants looking 
curprised, seeing us thus unattended. We bumped along, sometimes 
down in a ditch, then over funny little bridges, with a ledge about an 
inch in height to keep us from the water ; then through a very narrow 
lane, the trees meeting overhead, and a pile of stones at the end 
which introduced.us somewhat suddenly to the first “ station,” where 
we found a lot of our friends resting and refreshing. 
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After a stay of ten minutes, we turned to go back, on the watch for 
our men, who soon appeared, looking by no means pleasant, their 
faces distorted with rage, and their arms whirling like mill-wheels. 
Their language—well, I then felt the blessings of ignorance. They 
led the ponies to the side, growling and shaking their fists in our 
faces while they unharnessed them, leaving us facing each other, 
perched up high in the uncomfortable little seats, the shafts restiag 
on the ground. Because we looked, as we felt, helpless, the men 
became abusive—at least, so I gathered from their gestures, some really 
veru expressive. My temper, which had been rising, was not proof 
against this, and in a polyglot of German, French, and stray words of 
any other language that came to me, I orde.ed them to reharness the 
ponies. I don’t know what my manner conveyed to them, but they 
commenced putting us to rights. As we started, my murderous-look- 
ing charioteer, who, like the old man of the sea, had installed him- 
self at my back on the pony’s food, snatched the rope, alias reins, 
from me with an ominous growl. My last trace of amia- 
bility vanished, and snatching them back, I am ashamed to 
say I gave him a good thrashing. The instincts of the 
gentleman were cowardly, for he took his beating very quietly, 
and although his expression was a little more villainous, he 
left me in peace the rest of the journey. Before my drive came to 
an end, I saw a man pitched head-foremost out of a carriole. Luckily 
for him, he fell on turf, and was soon back in his seat, trying to 
look unconcerned and as though he had done this merely to relieve 
the monotony of the drive. Hungry, we alighted at the hotel we 
started from, and found the landlord, an exceedingly fat, dis- 
agreeable little man, lolling against the door. He didn’t seem to 
mind whether we had anything to eat or not, and very rudely told 
me that if I didn’t care to wait for his luncheon time and take what 
he had, I could go without. I did go without as far as that gentleman 
was concerned, for piling my rugs on the first boy to hand, my com- 
panion and I made our way back to the yacht as quickly as possible. 
We were greeted with exclamations of surprise and commiseration 
on cur friends learning our foodless condition; but that was soon 
remedied, the cook kindly preparing usa nice littlelunch. I regained 
my cheerfulness by pistol-shooting in the smoking room, and scored 
heaviest. After half-an-hour I felt tired and went to my cabin for a 
rest, but failed miserably, for a gentleman just over my head regaled 
the idlers with selections on the banjo, the audience, to a man, 
beating time with their feet. The steward who was “tidying up,” 
showed his contempt strongly for the ping-a-ponging, and remarked 
with a very wise and oracle-like expression “they’re all very lively 
now ; just wait till we're a little way out to-night, they’ll all be 
crying out for mother’s back-yard.” This man was really a delightful 
character, and according to his account, had been, like my mysterious 
sailor, everywhere and everything. He was devoted to my comfort, 
and if I had taken a quarter of the delicacies he suggested to me, in 
thg fulness of his heart, 1 should not be alive now. We spent some 
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pleasant hours fishing, one of my hauls being a huge fish that aroused 
great interest amongst my boat companions. The inhabitants of 
Naes live entirely on fish, tasting meat about three times in the year, 
which accounts, perhaps, for their extreme pallor. I was told that 
leprosy was quite common with them, and was asked to visit the 
hospitals, but I had no wish to do so, knowing what a terrible 
haunting sight it is. The next fjord, of which I have forgotten 
the name, was remarkable for the number of waterfalls, rushing 
and sparkling down the mountains. When the sun shone full on 
them, I cannot imagine a lovelier sight. Nature was very obliging, 
for she spread a lovely opal-tinted rainbow over the hills. I watched 
it until the brilliant colours faded out. The nights were, with one or 
two exceptions, quite warm, and the dark blue starry sky, with a 
soft breeze smelling of pine, gently blowing, and the sound of 
the water gurgling and splashing against the side, made it quite 
idyllic. My views weren’t everybody’s views, however, for a 
genial, rather stout gentleman, who was a great favourite with 
everyone, was constantly heard making plaintive appeals to 
someone’s good heart to take him out in a little boat for a puff of 
fresh air, “if such a thing is to be had, in these stuffy Norwegian 
fjords.” 

On our return from the North Sea we were greeted with a 
delightful calm, and in answer to the many anxious enquiries, a 
smooth, easy passage was prognoscticated, but again my steward came 
to the fore. Shaking his head wisely, he said, peeping through the 
port-hole :— 

“They may tell you Madam, what they like. J tell you that the 
smooth sea and quiet sky is a ‘fox,’ and in an hour or two we shall 
have what we call in France a ‘bun breeze.’ 

Unfortunately he was right, and his “bun breeze” proved 
very disastrous. A darkness suddenly coming on took us out of 
our way, and we had a very bad two days and a half. 

I tried lunch in the saloon the first day, but the sight 
of the fiddles on the tables and the faces of the courageous 
few decided me to keep in my cabin until we were once more in 
smooth water. We arrived et Tilbury somewhere about ten in the 
evening. The night was so dark that the Captain thought it better 
to land his passengers the following morning, so intimated that we 
might make ourselves comfortable for the night; but being within 
short distance from London, I was mad to get off. Every obstacle was 
put in my way—no boats to be had, mustn’t take my luggage as it was 
long past the hour for the customs officers, &c., &c. Bunt once having 
the idea in my head, I felt I couldn’t rest on board. “ Where there’sa 
will there’s a way.” After a good deal of trouble a boat was found, 
my luggage left in charge of a gentleman and his sister, who kindly 
offered to see that it reached London safely, and with my friend and 
a few more restless spirits we left the yacht, reaching the landing 
stage after a few rapid strokes through the inky water, and a clamber 
up a very risky rope ladder, After a cold three quarters of an hour 
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in the train, we were landed at Fenchurch Street Station, and, every- 
body for themselves, we got out of the station as quickly as possible, 
leaving our “ good-bye’s” for some future tims. I trusted tomy friend - 
to pioneer me, and of course we went out by a wrong door, and found 
ourselves in a deserted dreary slum, with barely alight, and no cabs 
to be seen. We were horribly nervous, and the passing cab which 
picked us up at last appeared like a lovely vision. Ataquarter to 
one I was ringing my own bell. The sight of me greatly astonished 
my servants, who seeing no luggage, had wild thoughts of shipwreck ; 
but I was too tired to explain anything, and longed for the luxury 
of a bed that stood still. AsI fell asleep my only thought was that 
it was well worth enduring rough seas and mauvais quarts @heures 
to return to the bed I left behind me. 


<p 


“Little Mother.” 


By JESSIE BOND. 


on the north and Holborn on the south, and between 
Gray’s Inn and Tottenham Court Roads on the east and 
west, boarding-houses abound, if they do not all flourish. 
Not a few of those who avail themselves of the not un- 
rewarded hospitality proffered, are members of the theatri- 
cal profession. I do not, of course, suggest that many of its celebrities 
are there to be found, nor even any number of those in the second 
rank ; neither do I include others who are sometimes by journalistic 
courtesy dubbed actors and actresses, if they omit, which is rare, so 
to style themselves, but who are better known and perhaps not less 
accurately described as “supers.” These, especially the male portion, 
engaged during the day in some employment wholly unconnected 
with wig-paste and rouge, live far away from a quarter of Bohemia 
more particularly affected by possible ‘future Kembles, Siddonses, 
Pattis, and Marios, who, at present, have hardly arrived within 
measureable distance of that goal. It is not difficult to understand 
the reason of this segregation of as yet unrecognized vocalistic and 
histrionic talent, for highly respectable boarding-houses and quiet 
lodgings are plentiful, on terms in reasonably fair proportion to the 
limited incomes of the inhabitants; furth=r, the majority of the 
principal theatres are within walking distance. 
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It was in one of these modern caravansaries that, for the above 
reasons, I took up my abode when I made my first appearance or the 
stage, and I found myself fairly comfortable, more so perhaps than I 
had any right to expect. My fellow boarders were to me as unobjec- 
tionable as I hope I was to them. They comprised, of course, the 
usual unappreciated impecunious artist, the ever-green widow with 
peroxide of hydrogen auburn tresses and jet-black eyebrows, the 
two young men from the city, the retired East Indian warrior, and 
the Rev. Something Somebody, who had not been educated at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, or apparently anywhere else. With one or two 
others, less noticeable, these constituted Mrs. Blank’s much advertised 
family circle. 

I never quite understood where the family circle came in, as the 
nominal master of the establishment seldom appeared, and it was 
currently reported that his entire energies were devoted to blacking 
the circle’s boots and shoes, varied by occasionally tallying, from 
within the area gate, the sacks of coal in course of delivery, whilst 
his eminently superior spouse checked the accuracy of his figures 
from the more commanding position afforded by the front dining- 
room window, 

There were no children to be seen, norany of the usual poor re- 
lations. I was therefore constrained to believe that the lady princi- 
pal was all that remained of some prehistoric circle whose business 
was continued by the sole survivor, 7.¢., herself. 

Boarding-houses are all more or less alike, and in this particular 
one there was nothing to take it out of the normal Bloomsbury cate- 
gory. The artist flirted occasionally with the peroxide lady. I can 
answer for it he always did so on Sunday. The Rev. 8. S. now and 
then mistook the E. I. Captain’s madeira for his own toast-and-water, 
and the city youths disseminated a constant odour of nicotine and 
chemically cleaned clothes; but all were harmless and unobtrusive 
in their good-natured endeavours to be mutually polite and enter- 
taining. 

Except on Sundays, I rarely saw any of the boarders, my work 
taking me away about the hour they were returning to the circle’s 
roof, and I was graciously permitted to make my breakfast hour con- 
siderably later than that which was de riguewr for the rest of our well- 
ordered establishment. I had a large sitting and bed-room combined 
at the top of the house, and I hired a piano; but I was dull and lonely, 
so that, after a few week’s experience of Bloomsbury life, I made up 
my mind it dil not suit me,and that some change was absolutely 
necessary as I found myself growing nervous and irritable. 

Before, however, I could settle upon any plan, a new arrival caused 
me to completely abandon all idea of leaving. This new arrival was 
a young Brazilian who had been sent over to England, I suppose to 
learn our language. He was but thirteen years old, but tall for his 
age; thick, straight, black hair, a perfectly clear olive complexion 

without a vestige of colour, large deep brown eyes shaded by the 
longest lashes I have ever seen, small hands and feet, and the whitest 
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teeth imaginable. He already spoke a few words of English, and we 
soon became fast friends. From “Senhora Yassi” he was not long 
in calling me simply “ Yassi,” and proved the most devoted admirer 
I had yet known. I used to play and sing to him, and accompany’ 
him whilst he sang, in his still childish treble, the songs of his native 
land, quaint simple melodies, more often sad than gay. He would 
watch and wait for me each morning, meeting me half-way on the 
staircase and escorting me to the breakfast-room, and there try to 
anticipate my every wish and movement. He was my constant at- 
tendant in my daily walks, and although unable to accompany me 
each evening to the stage-door of the theatre where I was playing, or 
to fetch me home when the performance was over—the circle’s 
dinner hour and the regulations as to bed-time rendering this im- 
possible—he used to stay up in his little room until I returned, and 
when he heard me open the front door about midnight, he would 
steal softly downstairs in his slippers and sit with me whilst I 
hurried through the apology for supper which was left for me on the 
dining-room table. We had many long chats about his native 
country and his home in the province of Pernambuco, where his 
father was a sugar-planter, or, as he called him, a “Senhor do 
Engenho,” and the owner of many slaves. He told me stories of 
Brazil, and how his father was a very fierce man, in Brazilian muito 
brabo. According to little Léon everything was muito brabo in 
those parts. The horses were all muito brabo, so were the fish, 
piranas I think he styled them. So were the Sertanejos, the true 
Brazilians, who lived far in the interior in the Sertao, the most 
lovely climate in the world, where no one was ever ill, and of whom 
some journeyed coastwards trading in cattle. These Sertanejos, he 
told me, were clothed in leather garments because of the spikes and 
thorns in their country, which spikes and thorns were exceptionally 
muito brabo. 

He drew pictures, word pictures, of the virgin forests, the trees of 
which were so interlaced with long tough creepers, that to penetrate 
into them involved cutting a path every foot of the way ; he told of 
swamps, and rattlesnakes, muito brabo the snakes, of humming- 
birds and toucans, of the wonderful plumage of everything that flies, 
of dresses made out of their feathers, of fire beetles that gave out 
sufficient light at night to enable anyone to see the time by a watch, 
and of many more and still greater wonders. 

He tried hard to make me understand what an “Engenho” was 
like, with its great water-wheel, and all its machinery for crushing 
the sugar-cane and boiling the juice, and how sugar was made and 
cachaca. 

He told me of his only sister, Umbellinda, a pretty girl, muita 
bonita, with hair as black as his own, but with large blue eyes like 
an English lady, and how she liked best to run about with bare feet, 
only putting on shoes to go out of doors, stockings being reserved 
entirely for féte days and Sundays. 

The subject, however, to which he most constantly recurred was 
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his mother, of whom he was never tired of talking and of telling me 
how like I was to her, until in time he came to call me his “little 
mother ;” and so gradually dropping the “ Yassi,” “ little mother” I 
become to him in that Bloomsbury boarding-house for ever 
afterwards. 

One day he confided to me a plan he had formed to teach me 
Portuguese, with the avowed object of inducing me to return with 
him to Pernambuco whenever he should be called back. It was in 
vain I pointed out to him that perhaps his family would not receive 
the project so enthusiastically as he had conceived it, also that I could 
hardly hope to find any professional employment on his father’s 
plantation, and finally that I did not like very hot weather. The 
poor boy’s beautiful eyes filled with tears, and he seemed so distressed 
that, without further objection, I resigned myself to the Portuguese 
lessons, in which, however, I made but sorry progress, and even that 
was one day abruptly cut short by my accepting an engagement to go 
with a company to the United States. 

Léon said but little when I broke the news to him. 

“You will always be my little mother, Yassi dear, won’t you?” 
was about all. He became if anything, somewhat reserved and 
silent, and made no further mention of the lessons in Portuguese, 
but he followed me about like my shadow. 

On the morning of the day I was to leave, he brought me a little 
packet containing a dozen pockethandkerchiefs with “ Léon” em- 
broidered in the corner, which his mother had worked for him, and 
he asked me to take them so that I might every day see his name. I 
took one, and I have it still, just as he gave it to me; it bas never 
been unfolded. 

When the hour of parting came, he brought me his photograph, 
put his arms round my neck and kissing me, as I felt his tears fall 
on my face, whispered only two words “ Little Mother,” then he ran 
upstairs to his room, and I drove off to the station. 

During my absence in the States, about ten months, but one letter 
from him reached me; in it he wrote he had heard he was to return 
to Brazil very shortly, and he wanted so much and felt so sure he 
should see me before he left ; and then, guien sabe ; “ Perhaps, after 
all, his little mother might go with him.” He wrote also of not 
feeling strong, and being very lonely, but said the “ circle ” was kind 
to him. 

When I at last returned home I found my own people staying 
in London, and, pending other arrangements, to them of course I 
went. Some little time elapsed before I thought of enquiring 
about Léon, who I fully believed was already in Brazil, but I settled 
I would call the following Sunday. ; 

On the day preceding, just as the curtain had fallen on the last act 
of the matinée performance, word was brought to me by my dresser 
that a young woman, who had been waiting some considerable time, 
wished very much to speak to meas soon as possible, but she declined 
to tell her business to anyone but me. Scenting one of the then 
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usual stage-door appeals for assistance from more or or less worthy 
applicants, generally less; I did not hurry my dressing. 

As I passed out of the theatre, the woman, evidently a domestic 
servant, addressed me : . 

“You don’t remember me, miss, I dare say. I am housemaid at 
Mrs. Blank’s ‘where you boarded a year ago. - The young gentleman, 
Master Léon, who was such a friend of yours, is very, very ill, and 
has been asking for you so often, saying he was sure you must 
have returned. To-day he.is much worse, and the doctor thinks 
very badly of him. Will you come and see the poor boy as soon 
as you can? I am sure it would make him happier and quieter. 
I saw in the paper that you were playing again at this theatre, so 
I made bold to come myself and ask you.” 

A Hansom ¢ab soon took us to the old familiar house, and, followed 
by the maid, I hurried up the stairs to Léon’s room. Opening the 
door gently, I saw my little lover lying in his bed, his eyes closed 
and the long dark lashes looking darker than ever against the 
deathly pallor of his face. As I softly entered the room the doctor, 
who was standing at the foot of the bed, came forward to meet 
me, saying in alow tone— 

“Tam afraid yon are too late.” But even as he spoke there was 
a slight movement of Léon’s eyelids. “ Speak to him,” added he. 

Leaning over the bed I said, almost in a whisper, “ Léon, dear.” 
Slowly the eyes opened, and as they met mine, the old wistful smile 
seemed to play over them. Then taking his poor thin hand in mine, 
I bent down until my face touched his, whilst from his lips came the 
last words he ever spoke : 

“ Little mother.” 

And as the eyelids again drooped and the smile vanished, the 
feeble grasp he had of my hand relaxed. 

I spoke once again, but for response came only the sobs of the 
boarding-house servant, and the voice of the old doctor saying : 

“Come away now, my dear. He was right, you did return in time 
to make him quite happy.” 
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MISS ELLA BANISTER. 


“ We may roam through this world like a child at a feast.” 
—Moore, 
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ALL SOU # DAY. 


All Souls’ Day. 


“Lord! keep my memory green.”—DICKENS. 





wazew ORD, keep my memory green! A blesséd prayer 

¥ =. When prayed by those before whose dying eyes 

Is spread the future of the friends they prize, 

And now are leaving; when in vision fair, 

Half dream, half prophecy, they see the years 

¥ Are rich with happiness, whose crowning grace 
Lies in remembrance of that dear pale face, 

Which now we’re watching throtgh our blinding tears. 





Lord, keep my memory green! A piteous prayer 
When hovering on that unknown borderland, 

And groping feebly for a well-loved hand, 

They rouse to consciousness it is not there ; 

When, stabbing through the sharpest, bitterest pain, 
: There comes the knowledge that the silenced breath 
, Will mean oblivion and completer death, 

Since none will care to speak their name again. 


emp Ee, 


Lord, keep their memory green ! these patient dead 
Whose laurels we have wrested, waxing brave 
Before their nerveless hold, on whose quiet grave 
(May God forgive us!) we will sometimes tread 
And make of it a stepping stone to fame,— 

They ask so little at our hands, they lie 

So wholly at our mercy, that no cry 

Can teaze us with a long-forgotten claim. 


So of our loyalty on All Souls’ Day 

Shall we not think of them ? their laughter low, 
Their little kindnesses of long ago ? 

Shall we not linger in the Church, and pray 

For those whose angels of the King are seen ? 

So shall no wild regret for days gone by, 

In the time coming, break our faltering cry 
“Lord, of Thy mercy, keep our memory green !” 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 





NEW SERIES.—VOL. XV. 
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Round-the-Fire Stories. 





Il—THE WHITE FACE. 


Ey BEVIS CANE. 


py Obvious reasons, suppress my name. That there are persons 
=e. living who could testify to its truth I may not assert, inas- 
‘ much as the nameless horror it records was known but. of 
* three individuals to the end, and hereafter—its victim, 
~ myself, and the honest adherent who confessed it to me, 
and who is since dead. Nor should I now invite the sceptical, who 
are many-headed, to peer through this cautious thread of opening 
betwixt the near-closed shutters of that dark- chamber of life 
which it refers to, were it not that by so doing I hope, vainly per- 
haps, to help stem with my straw the ghastly current of agnosticism 
. on which modern thought seems like to float drowning into the rapids 
of utter despair. If this end be served, however moderately, I shall 
fee] that I have not spoken in vain, and hence I consider it my duty 
to make public what is here set forth. 

Can we conceive what we do not feel? It is hard to do so at any 
rate. The man who enjoys a farce jeers at his fellow mortal who 
cries over a melodrama. We are only sympathetic superficially, and 
under the crust of cultivation, in greater or less degree, each is pos- 
sessed of thoughts and impulses as unaccountable to his fellows one 
by one as the Heavens are unaccountable to us all. The grain of 
sand is never repeated ; the spirit of a man recognises no duplicate. 
How, then, if we do not know one another, can we agree in gauging 
the mysteries of the unknown. Believe me, the depths of being are 
not sounded yet. 

® 





One dark, still November evening, not so many seasons ago, I sat 
in my private room of a quiet hotel off the Strand, where I had put 
up upon my return home after a prolonged absence abroad. 

In this by-water of the stream of traffic all outer sounds came to 
me subdued and uncertain, and the muffled roar of life, sweeping by 
but half a furlong distant, sang in my brain only with a mouthing 
murmur like that of a distant weir. Dense, still rain had fallen all 
day, and when it ceased with the approach of night, a steaming cloud 
of mist rose spectral from the earth and the drenched pavements, 
licking everything it touched with slime of moisture, and working 
into the heart and nerves with vague, uneasy alarms. 

It was an evening on which the fancy was led by blurred paths, 
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like tracks over a dark common, to night pictures of cold, wet graves 
on hill-sides, and stealthy imagined forms running alongside of one 
in hollow country lanes, and a shining out of ghostly windows at 
sudden turns of the road where no house stood in God’s daylight. 
It was an evening when the shadows thrown by the fire took an 
awful significance, when an unexpected call in the street without 
made one turn his head sharply and stare at the wall in panic, when 
all noises were so magnified that the knocking of one’s own heart at 
his ribs sounded strange as the thump of passing rowlocks on 

foggy river. 

Undefinably I felt the influence of the depressing atmosphere as I 
sat, leaning my head upon my hand, in the firelight, a solitary 
man. 

And this night of all others conception of my utter loneliness in 
the world had fallen upon me most wearily, for in an hour or two 
was I to receive the story of the blight that had withered my hopes in 
the hour of fruition, and was henceforward to darken my days with 
the disease that has no name. 

I was one of two sons left orphaned some twenty years before 
the date of which I write. For my inheritance, let it suffice that, 
had I used it as I should, it would have procured me an honour- 
able position in the ranks of the world’s workers. That I failed 
to do so, those who could recall my name from the chaos of a 
past foolish generation of riot would be well able to testify. I 
ran through my ample means, in short, at white-heat of folly, and, 
when they were gone, awoke with a shock, like that of the familiar 
fall from a nightmare precipice, to a blank, dizzy realisation of my 
unhappy position. In this dilemma I was procured, beyond my 
deserts, by an old family friend—whom God give peace in his 
grave—a decent post in a mercantile house in Colombo. Thither I 
sailed forthwith, and there had I remained ever since, winning a 
slow path to success and final opulence, striving to redeem the past 
honestly, and that for a principal motive above all others. 

In my early fever of dissipation the sole curb to restrain my im- 
petuous career had been a loving one. Wife have I never had, or 
inclination to marry. Perhaps it is hard to kindle uxorious warmth in 
the ashes of a fire that has flared itself away in ignoble passions. Be 
that as it may, I have learned to strive towards a goal of ultimate 
independence for other reasons than the desire to settle comfortably 
down as a family man, and stew in my own juice of rich domesticity, 
I am forty-five and a bachelur, and likely to remain so. 

No, my chief consideration in aiming at a position of wealthy 
independence was my elder brother, whom above all living interests 
I cherished in my heart. 

As I knew him and loved him he was a grave, simple boy and 
man, with a natural proclivity for goodness, and a perfect confidence 
in the world’s optimism. I had been the favourite of my mother, he 
of our father ; and it is needless to say which parent showed the 
wiser discrimination. 
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Born to a gentle wisdom of soul, possessed of a happy ‘receptive 
nature, he early won a way to all affections by his unassuming can- 
dour and acertain droll touch of espiéglerie that is not unhabitual to 
minds of his sincere stamp. He deplored my wild courses, yet 
handled them with very tender remonstrance. I loved his honest 
righteousness, yet held it up to good-humoured ridicule. He was 
alpha, I omega in the alphabet of virtue ; but for all that we felt we 
were lovingly akin in the language of the heart. 

His reading, his convictions, his character alike led him to regard 
the taking ot Holy Orders as his natural vocation in life, and when I 
left England he was in earnest study with this end in view. How 
his aspirations came to nothing, and in so failing shadowed my after 
mind with a fearful dark mist of responsibility, it is the object of 
this narrative to imply. 

Their is a strange weird characteristic of vice which those who ex- 
plain away the latter as a mere sub-current of the unknown quantity 
called force leave, I think, out of their calculations. It is that curious 
moral warp, that cast in the mind’s eye, that, as with a particular 
stamp of women who seem to derive fierce pleasure from maltreating 
what they love, tempts the habitual careless sinner to entice whom 
he reverences, perhaps his clean-souled bosom friend, down to his 
own low level of morality. Whoshall expound the mystery thereof ? 
Who shall explain why we contemn what we wistfully admire, but 
cannot reach to? The purest music cloys us; the highest art gives 
us restless uneasy pain. It is as if these, striving towards their 
birthright of perfection, serve as a reproach to us, the sons of God 
‘who walked with the daughters of the earth. Perhaps thus are we 
taught our early presumption; perhaps is the sweet history of 
Christ, coming for remedy of this, no fable, and the remorse which 
follows deliberate wrong-doing a factor in our redemption. 

So, let it be confessed, that, dear as my brother was to me, I upon 
more than one occasion strove lightly and good humouredly to seduce 
him aside from that straight road of virtue his true soul travelled by, 
and crown him novitiate in the hot mysteries of vice that was foreign 
to his nature. The wicked careless seed bore no fruit in my time, 
but—Oh, God forgive me if it fell not upon stony ground, and in the 
course of the long seasons found its way into the inch of fertile soil 
that should show it forth ina pushing sprout, ugly as wolf’s-bane ! 

I went abroad, and gradually finding cure of the canker of idleness 
in the pride that fosters independence, became a steady citizen of my 
new world, and finally a wealthy one. With my brother I for some 
time kept up an intermittent correspondence, full of affectionate 
sympathy on either side. Complicate business worries, and the 
estrangement that feeds on absence, in time, however, affected the 
regularity of our intercourse, until by degrees we communicated with 
one another scarce oftener than once a year or thereabouts. This 
lapse was by no means due to a falling-off in mutual affection, but 
rather to the natural circumstances that, year by year, widened the 
gap between us in the matter of common interests. I, at least, never 
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abated my early feelings towards him bya single thought, and I 
have no reason but to think that his sentiments were identical with 
mine. Wife or children I had not, or tie to bind me apart from him, 
and through my career and to the end it was my most cherished 
hope to ultimately win a way to fortune that should secure us both 
in an affluent later life. ‘ 

And at length the hour and the means had come, and, sighing a 
great sigh for home, I sailed, a sober middle-aged man, for the land 
I had left eighteen years befo-e and never visited since. I had but 
barely outlined my success and my intentions to my brother by 
letter, and looked forward like a child to the happy outcome of my 
stratagem, when I should face him of a sudden, and tell him that 
the black sheep had returned at last to bless him for the past, and 
ease him of his long years of drudgery with the half of his well- 
loaded purse. 

I say “drudgery,” for I had understood from him that, when, some 
four or five years after my flight, he abandoned his intention of 


’ entering the church, he had invested his modest means in a finish- 


ing school for boys, wherein he had laboured and striven, gaining 
little material profit, during the whole weary period of our separa- 
tion. 

And so I landed on the shores of dear England once more, and 
there the news awaited me that he had died some two months 
previously, and that in all the wide world I was a lonely man, with- 
out kith or kin to welcome me. 

That the blow was a terrible one I need not assert, nor is it my 
intention to dilate upon my individual misery thereat. Let me- 
rather hasten to the circumstances attending his later life and his. 
death, which were made known to me by one who had been his 
faithful servant throughout the long years that had separated us.’ 

To this honest factotum, a whilom butler of my father’s and a 
good friend of my own youth, I had written upon my arrival in 
England, under seal of secrecy, purposing to win his confederacy in 
the ambush of surprise I designed that my brother should walk into. 
In due course I received his answer—the sorrowful death-warrant 
of my hopes. That, asI have said, I will not dwell upon. The dead 
take with them from those who survive other than the obolus for 
passage across the shadowy river. Love and bitter yearnings and 
unfulfilled promise must wail like homeless children about their 
feet to delay their lonely journey. 

When I first received the letter, I sat like one stunned—like one 
who, essaying to cross an arm of desert, finds that he has wandered 
afield and lost himself in its hideous wastes. But, with return of 
wretched reasoh, came a strange, weird breath of awe. There had 
been something, unnoticed definitely in the first shock of news, that 
had chilled my soul as if witha wintry sigh in perusal of the old 
man’s few written words. He had asked me not toseek my brother’s 
grave, to let the cloud of death that had mercifully blotted out his 
toiling life earn its own dissolution of forgetfulness, nor be profaned 
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by endeavour of mortal man to penetrate its mysteries. For 
recountal of all circumstances attending the close of that loved 
existence, he said he would, with my permission, wait upon me- 
in my London hotel; and he ended hissimple letter with the strange 
words, “ Deeds that are done in darkness must in God's good time 
come to light.” 

And so, paralysed of will by sorrow, I submitted to fate, and, 
expectant of his coming, sat mournful in my homeless room that chill 
November evening. 

* * * & * 

What was it! What had happened! Ina momentI was on my 
feet, breathing like a thing demented, and clutching frantically at 
the back of the chair I had risen from. 

The room had sunk into deep shadow, the fire had contracted like 
a scar to one orange spark,—there seemed a voiceless ringing 
in the dead air, like the reverberation of cry from dreamland. 

I must have fallen asleep—but, what then! My forehead was 
clammy, the blood had sucked away from the surface of my skin. 
And yet I had dreamed no dream, had imagined no horror, unless a 
fixed luminous blur, hanging suspended as it were in the darkness 
above my eyes, had terrified me, as such things will in sleep. It had 
been slowly coming down now,I remember, and I had had a convulsive 
dread of what should be revealed in its nearer approach, and had 
struggled madly and leaped into consciousness, as it seemed to be 
resolving itself into some half-remembered shape. 

With an effort to shake off the incubus that crouched upon my 
heart like a night-mare, I groped my way to the bell, and rang for 
lights. Awaiting them, I sat in a flurry of expectation, stealthily 
glancing here and there to points in the room, where the dull light 
from street-lamps without fell through chink of blind upon vase or 
picture-frame or an edge of the marble mantle-shelf in a lance of 
light. Iwas glad, I own, when the gleam and flash of candles struck 
through the passage leading to my room ; but, looking round after 
the waiter had placed them on my table and gone, my heart gave a 
suffocating leap into my throat as I saw a white-haired figure stand- 
ing, intent upon my face, in the circle of their friendly glow. 

The next moment, however, I uttered a sudden glad exclamation, 
and hurried forward in quick welcome. 

“ Jasper, my good old friend !| I am truly glad to sve you !” 

There was a shine of moisture on the old man’s puckered eyelids 
as he returned the pressure of my eager clasp. ; 

“ Master Rollo, master Rollo,” he said in a thin trembling voice, 
“this is as fair a moment for me as aught I can know now, sir.” 

He lifted one of the candles, and held it flickering close to my 
face. 

“Aye,” he said softly ; “here’s the boy as broke bounds, and run 
as wild as his own rough Shetland pony.” 

A faint little smile creased the corners of his mouth. I think 
there was a suspicion of tears in both our eyes. Then of a sudden 
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he put back the candle softly on the table, and seemed to relapse 
from thought of me in the act. 

“Good Jasper,” I said quietly; you remember me in my foolish 
youth—you know me as I figure in my reformation, a grave, not 
unremembering man of business, a little sad, perhaps, but hitherto 
patient and cheerful in the light of a certain hope.” 

He peered at me curiously, motioning with his hand once more 
towards the light, as if he would have examined my face anew. 

“Let us waste no time in idle personal reminiscences,” I said, very 
softly ; “ you have other things to tell me.” 

Again the old man looked up, and examined my face without 
speaking. Beyond the subdued murmur of the sodden streets, no 
sound broke the stillness but the hollow drip of a gutter-pipe 
somewhere wit hout the window. 

“Jasper,” I said, breathing quickly, “for years my hopes, my 
thoughts, my efforts have been concentrated on one triumphant 
object, have been concentrated only to fall dead in the very hour of 
realisation. My dear brother—what have you to tell meabout him? 
What has been his life ? What miserable fatality has removed him 
from me at the eleventh hour ?” 

I spoke with great emotion, and in the dead pause that succeeded 
my words, pressed my hand upon my heart in dumb appeal. The 
old man never moved from his position, but the dull, dark eyes 
under his fringe of silvery hair lightened up with a strange pathetic 
fire, and fixed themselves upon mine. Then of a sudden he stole to 
the door, examined and bolted it, took stealthy stock of every 
wavering shadow in the room, and stepping softly back to his former 
place by the table, once more fixed his curious gaze upon my face. 

“What voice was that ?” he said in a husky whisper. 

He seemed to listen a moment, then all at once woke up to vivid 
realisation of my presence. 

“T know you!” he cried, in a quavering under-treble. ‘ Who so 
rememberable as young Rollo?” 

His thin tones sank, and he advanced and seized my hand in his 
nervous fluttering fingers. 

“Sir,” he whispered piercingly, “ you have come too late. He is 
gone where none shall question his right to be seen of all who pity 
the repentant ; where the wicked horrors of night are dispelled in 
the shining flame that comes from God’s dear throne!” 

My heart beat oddly. I felt the shiver of a starting perspiration 
on my skin. 

“ Jasper,” I said, “ What is all this? My one brother’s name was 
a synonym of goodness. Yet you refer to his memory strangely. 
What mystery, by the token of our mutual love, attaches to his 
life ?” 

“Sir,” he answered quietly, “I, too, loved him, as my faithful 
service of eighteen year may stand in proof. Well, well, let that. 
pass. He knows the truth where he has gone, and maybe it won't 
be long before I follow him.” 
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I looked at him long and earnestly. The rumble of a passing 
waggon shook the room. As the reverberation died away, I 
advanced and placed a trembling hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what is it? Why have you appointed to meet 
me here? What secret weighs at your heart ?” 

His eyes sought mine hurriedly, then dropped, and he spoke, and 
to the end I let him wander on without interruption ; but with what 
varying emotions of pity and awful fear, those who read this story 
may guess, shuddering. 

“Who first sowed the seeds of corruption in his young soul ?” he 
began in wild cadence, but immediately his voice dropped, and kere- 
after he spoke in a patient, still tone of grief. 

“He was happy in his simple God-fearing life, and temptation 
might have passed him by, seein’ he courted none of it. Temptation, 
say 1? Whocantell? He was ever the same kind, gentle soul to 
me and all, and if he came to have a dark, locked chamber in his 
breast that none might open, he was never the architect of it in the 
first instance—I swear it. Let such as were, look to their immortal 
souls ! 

“Sir, there are awful things on the nether side of sin. There are 

punishments it is better not to speak about, or think of, or try to 
imagine. I’ma crass old body, Master Rollo, and little more witting 
than a loon; but believe me, sir, I’ve learned this lesson in my 
weary day, that it isn’t the customed liar, and thiever, and fornicator 
that feels the weight of God’s arm to the full, so much as him that 
has known righteousness, and knowing, defiled his soul 
meaningly. 
“Sir, I loved your brother and believed in him, and when that 
befell that marked him a doomed man, and when his wits lay .all 
amort, I tried to prove it in my faithful service, and cherished his 
trouble in my heart, for all I feared Heaven the more. 

‘You know how he fared to become a parson, and you heard how, 
after your going, he thought the better or worse of it, and instead 
sunk his portion in the school.- I have no meaning but to pass over 
this time, sir. He were a quick, quiet master, and his boys were 
fond of him, as was every creature that came into touch with him. 
If he was altered in any secret way from the gentle soul you was 
fond of sporting with, though never, you'll say, with evil intent, he 
didn’t show it on the surface. 

“ So things went on for nine year or more.” 

Abruptly at this point the low monotonous speech of the old man 
broke off, and for a full minute he was quite still, lost, it seemed, 
in profound mental retrospection. Yearning as I was to hear him to 
the end, I would not venture to disturb his reverie, inas- 
much as a reverence begotten of awe and dark sense of mystery kept 
me dumb. 

Suddenly a clock chimed the hour loudly through the silent 


house, and he started and came to the surface of his thoughts, and 
spoke once more. ° 
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“He were right to take a long holiday, for he had laboured hard 
and truly for nine year, and his system worked well, if it brought 
little profit to. his purse. Never had he failed in his trust, never 
allowed himself rest. His boys were his care, body and soul, a care 
that he wouldn’t divide with so much as a wife, and if now and 
again I, who knew every twist of his face, marked it take a new 
expression—one that were strange to it and me—at sight of a pretty 
wench that might chance to visit the school, it were only in the 
passing, and a thing not to be remembered. 

“Not to be remembered, say 1? God knows,sir! At least not by 
me as loved him, and to whom all speculation on his great sin, what- 
soever it were, shall remain a sealed book. The pure may wrong 
themselves and their Maker in little things that would pass nigh 
unnoticed of the wicked.” 

Again he paused a moment, and I noticed that the sweat shone 
upon his forehead, as he continued :— 

“ He went away for two months, who had laboured fur nine year, 
and where he spent his holiday, I know no more than that it led him 
some time to a far-away country called Armenia. Thus much he 
told me of his intentions at the first, me, his faithful servant, Jasper, 
and hereafter I discovered, and wished to discover no more. 

“‘ Sir, he came back upon such‘a November afternoon as this has 
been. I mind me that the fog lay in the hedges, like sheep-wool 
caught on brambles, and the rain that fell thick stroked the face, 
rather than hit upon it, like a dead hand. All was drip and silence, 
and I, who had expected and not expected his return, never knew 
of it till I heard the bell ring from his bed-room. 

“T ran up and knocked at the door. He came to it immediately, 
and speaking from the inside, told me that he had walked over from 
the station with a hand-bag, that his portmanteau was to follow, and 
that, being tired out, he was going to bed at once, and didn’t wish 
to be disturbed. 

“T answered him, and turned away and walked softly downstairs 
again, with my heart thumping at my ribs. Can I tell you why ? 
It was his voice, sir, I think, as seemed to freeze the blood in my 
veins with such a queer feeling as I felt when young George Gray 
trod upon the rotten ground over that hidden well-mouth, and it 
half caved in. I can’t explain it, but so it was. 

“ The next morning I took up his shaving water, and when I came 
into prayers an hour later, there was he standing among his boys the 
same as usual—the same but for one thing. He had always been a 
grave quiet gentleman, tall, as you know, ‘sir, and with little spare 
flesh to his bones; and as to this, if he were maybe a trifle thinner, 
there were ‘small difference to notice. A melancholy look was 
common to his face too, with a touch of sweetness in it that turned 
folks’ hearts, and that were not gone, for all that follows. 

“ Now I tell you, all this were the same, but I turned away at 
sight of him with a dazed, shocked feeling. It was the colour of 
his face, perhaps, or the look on it—either or both is more than I 
can say. 
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“ Sir, I’ve seen a’many corpses in my day, but that were the first 
time I see a living corpse. Dear God! the whiteness that came 
out of his face, as if note-paper lay under his skin! Fixed and un- 
changing—no spot of colour ever came to it—came to it then and 
thereafter. And the look !—not one of terror, as makes the throat 
thicken and the heart stand still, but wild and wandering now and . 
again, and called back to reason with such a fearful effort as might 
be meant to crush and stamp down the thought that he were 
lost.” 

The old man stopped once more, and pressed the sweat from the 
thin tangle of hair that lay upon his forehead. 

“T can’t say if this change was evident to the rest as it were to 
me that loved him—Christ allow that it wasn’t !—but at least his 
altered ways must have been. 

“He took up his duties, sir, where he had dropped them, and 
things went on much as before, with a little that was different. It 
soon became patent that the master’s health couldn’t stand the 
strain it had once borne, and from the day of his return he handed 
over all night work to the unders. Every morning he was with his 
boys as usual, but when the day showed signs of dusking into 
evening, he mounted softly to his room, where his simple meal were 
laid out ready, and were seen again of no one till the following 
morning. 

“ If this caused remark at first, curiosity soon died out, and matters 
‘ran smoothly as before. 

“ But I knew him too well to misdoubt the change in him, and in 
my heart it came to me that something had happened in those two 
months he were away from us as made him another man. Now he 
seldom spoke to me as he had used, and when he did, it were with 
a sort of forced cheerfulness that didn’t mislead me—and I knew 
that he were growing silenter and thinner and sterner week by 
week. 

“Sometimes his face came upon me in quiet corners with such 
a strange, wild look upon it as made a chill stir my marrow; some- 
times I see it pass through a band of shadow in the corridor, fixed 
and white like biscuit china; sometimes I noticed its eyes look 
hither and thither as vacant asa eerie idiot’s. Once, when I were 
resting from chopping firewood in a outhouse, he passed by the 
door, and put his two hands to his forehead with a low, hard cry 
as made my sides stiffen like with cramp. At last—dear God, sir ! 
how shall I tell you the end, or you believe it!” 

The man’s hands were trembling, and his lips. He made one or 
two attempts to moisten the latter, and, failing, forced himself to 
speak again in a reedy, uncertain voice. 

“ One dark, still night I were a’going up to bed, after seeing all 
the lights out according to custom. No sound were in the house or 
about it, saving a pulse of distant breathing now and again from 
the boys’ dormitory, and the faint rough croak of a. corncrake in 
some far-away meadow. Since your brother’s changed. habits, .it had 
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become my way to stay up some half hour after all others were 
a’bed, to make sure there were no suspicion of fire left anywheres to 
the danger of the house; and now, having seen all safe, I were 
a’going up to my own attic. Onthe way I aad to pass his room- 
door, which were of a general fast locked. This night, however, 
something led me to pause outside of it, for I seemed to hear him 
a’muttering in his sleep within. Then I were moved to try the 
handle of his door softly, and to my wonder the door itself shifted 
open without a noise. He must have forgotten to lock it. Gently 
I stood my candle on the landing carpet, and tiptoed round the edge 
of the door into the room, and looked for the bed. What I saw 
nigh made me scream out with the horror of it. Sir, sir, there were 
a face upon the pillow, white as dreadful death, shining without 
flicker or shadow, like as if it had been rubbed with phosphorous— 
his face—my master’s face—your own brother’s ! 

“T give a horrid gasp and stepped back, a’holding out my hands to 
keep it off ; and the sound woke him, for I see the face rise and 
hang, as it were, unmeaning in the close blackness of the room ; 
and the eyes were wide open with terror a’staring at me. 

“It were the sound of his voice that saved me, I think, from going 
into a fit. 

“* Jasper,’ he whispered in awful tones, ‘is that you? in God’s 
name, is that you?’ 

“T tried to answer, but couldn’t, and all this while the face stood 
out before me, a hideous blot of white in the blackness, and I was 
a’feared that it would come floating towards me. 

“¢ Are all in bed ?’ he whispered again, with a fearful trembing 
sound as if his limbs were a’shake. Then he give a soft moan, and 
his hands come up to it, and the spread fingers stood black like bars 
against a dull fire. 

“**My friend,’ he said—sir, it were awful to hear speech come and 
no body visible—‘the terrible secret I thought to keep my own 
must be shared now by you. Have no-fear. This horror that 
you see is no apparition, but your wretched, wretched master.’ 

“In a moment it bent so as to hide its features, and in that moment 
the Lord Christ willed that a spring of love and pity should master 
the terror in my heart. 

“* Master,’ I found speech to whisper, ‘what is this?’ and at 
the agony of my voice I see the tears glitter in his eyes like great 
diamonds. 


“Then he spoke once more, broken and gasping, and I learnt all I 
was ever to know. 

“* Be my friend,’ he said, so low and sorrowful that my very soul 
bled. ‘Question me never as to this dreadful punishment—for 
punishment it is, and one that I shall bear with me to the grave, but 
after—Oh, God! No! no!’ 

“TI saw his quivering hands rise dark, clasped together as if in 
prayer. 

“¢]T have greatly sinned,’ he said, ‘and for the black crime done 
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in darkness He hath branded me with everlasting light. When they 
deliberately fall who have walked in righteousness, the atonement 
must be commensurate. Thus am I cursed—thus am I branded to - 
the end, and it ismy just doom to work out the remainder of my 
life solitary as the leper of Syria, and not abhorred of my fellow- 
man only as I hide my awful secret from him. To you has come 
knowledge—perhaps designed of Him to lighten a little my intolerable 
burden. I charge you, keep faith with me. Treat me, if you can, 
as heretofore,nor add by word or act to my present and lasting 
torture. Be silent, and when merciful death shall release me at last, 
see, I charge you, that my secret be buried with my poor body in 
God’s Acre.’ 

“ His voice, that had grown stronger as he proceeded, here sank 
low again, and from the depths of my grief I answered him :— 

“¢ Master, you will ever be the same to me, and your secret is 
mine.’ 

“ Then I found strength to steal from the room, but as I shut the 
door softly behind me such a horror ran through me once more of 
what I was leaving on the other side that I thought I should a’died.”’ 

The old man’s head sank upon his breast as he uttered these last low 
words with a soft rattling sound in his throat like that of wind ona 
crazy shutter. For minutes no stir of anything was in the room or 
the quiet house; but there in the dim half-light of terror I sat 
watching and listening—listening for a release, a comfort that would 
nevercome. Then suddenly I leaped to my feet, and crossed the 
room, and stood confronting him with a madness of determination 
to hear the silence broken, if only by my own harsh voice. 

“ Finish |” I cried, “as God has revealed himself !” 

At this he stirred and gave a little moan. His very voice seemed 
to have aged in the period of his past speech to the thin pipe of 
ninety. 

“ Aye,” he said, “for I’ve kept silence with him for nine year— 
for nine long year from that hideous night, and you are his one 
brother. Would you hear of ‘his endless agony minute by minute 
and day by day ?—nay, not endless, for the call came at last. Would 
you hear of how my own heart turned grey in my breast to know what 
I knew alone; to guard and fend wi’out seeming to watch him, and 
to think night by night of what lay shining there awful in the 
dark room behind the locked door? Would ¥ 

Like one demented he rose with a thin shriek to his feet, and 
clutched me convulsively by either shoulder, and stared into my 
eyes with his own wide and ashen as the mists of death. 

“Sir, sir!” he cried, “tell me, in God’s name, was he forgiven 
in the end ?” 

The perspiration ran from my forehead. I put an arm gently 
about the wild form, and essayed to soothe its mad excitement, 
but without avail. 

“Tell me first !” he cried again with a sob. 

“ Hush,” I said, “ be calm, and let me know the end.” 
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“Gradually his fingers slid from my shoulders, and fell together 
into the clasped attitude of prayer. 

“The end,” he whispered, “came sudden. One morning I found 
him kneelin’ at his bedside, dead. He didn’t answer when I 
knocked, and [ tried the door. Had he foreseen the end? For 
*twas the second time only he had failed to fasten himself in. 

“He had died while prayin’—but, sir, when I turned his poor 
face, the white horror were there yet.” 

He paused, panting, then went on in a broken voice :— 

“It were there then and after. They came and laid him out, 
and trembled at the strangeness of it; but I kept his secret—I 
kept his awful secret to the end. There was an inquest the next 
day in the very room, and the doctors held that he died of heart- 
disease—though I heard one say it were a strange case, and if the 
evidence had pointed to it he should a’thought it brought about 
by a sudden fearful shock or fright. But those two days and 
the next when evening drew near, I let none enter the room but 
me ; and they humoured me and bid me watch by my old friend. 
Watch! Merciful Heaven, sir! If but one o’ them could a’seen 
what I watched when the darkness stole into the room, it would 
a’druve him screaming mad. To sit staring at that white, fixed 
dead face with its secret light, and to think awful thoughts of what 
unseen horrors might be a’creeping about the bed the night through, 
while the old clock in the hall ticked out the beats of one’s heart, 
and the wind drove against the window-pane like a spirit wild to 
get in! It will go with me to the grave—it has brought my own 
death-bed within touch of my arm a’most.” 

With a hard shiver he put up his hands and once more clutched 
me frantically by the shoulders. 

“You are a learned man, Master Rollo,” he cried, “and a good 
one, the Lord grant. Was he forgiven, in the name of God? 
Oh, sir, sir! the night after they had screwed him down into his 
coffin I were left with him—and I looked, and the dull glow 
came faint through the chinks. It were there the next day, 
though none might know it in the sunlight. It must be burning 
under the earth where he is laid !” 

And I could only whisper :—*“ Jasper, let us pray from the great 
depths of mercy that it was the light of Christ’s face shining upon 
him as he went.” 

a * a * * * 

I write this from my familiar place of exile, whither I returned 
the week of my interview with the old servant. The spot where my 
brother lies buried is unknown to my footsteps, only I have learned 
recently that in a corner of the same holy acre his faithful adherent 
sleeps at rest. No true home have I, and little happiness; but an 
awful belief to hold in trust for the good of my soul and the occa- 
sional lightening of its despair. 

For God must be merciful. 
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Robert Browning. 
in selemoriam. 










(ple N the last day of the year 1889 all that was mortal of 
a) } Robert Browning was laid amongst the ashes of his peers 
eye in the great Abbey which is the heart of the vast city 
S that owned him as her son. 

Amidst the hushed reverence of the serried crowd, 
attended to his last rest by countless mourners, covered 
with innumerable garlands of love and honour, and sung 
to sleep by the lullaby of the one beloved woman, the mortal sheath 
of the Man who had never belied the greatness of the Poet was com- 
mitted to its honoured grave. And as the final benediction was given 
and the awfuljmusic of the Dead March rose and fell—now rolling 
in thunder through nave and transept, now wailing in thrilling 
whispers—-the sun himself, obscured for well-nigh three days by im- 
penetrable fogs, burst through the gloom, and piercing the southern 
windows with shafts of golden light, glorified the Abbey and filled its 
dusky shadows with radiance. 

It was well done of London so to lift her veil of enshrouding dark- 
ness to do honour to her poet. No truer earnest of immortality, no 
more living tribute to the genius—the teaching of life and work of 
the noble dead—were imaginable. It was Browning translated into 
light. 

“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

Robert Browning has been for the last month so familiar a subject 
in all men’s minds, that it is hardly necessary even to recall the date 
of his birth or the events of his grandly simple life, where personal 
character, not circumstances, ruled supreme. 

“ Pauline,” given to the world in 1833, when its author was twenty- 
one, was his first published poem. “ Paracelsus” followed in 1835, 
and then with “ Strafford” began the series of plays with which in 
these pages we are more closely concerned. ° 

“ Strafford,” than which few noblerand more moving poems exist 
in our language, whatever may be the general verdict on its dramatic 
power, was written, at Macready’s desire, in 1836, and brought out at 
Covent Garden Theatre on the lst of May, 1837, with Macready as 
Strafford and Miss Helen Faucit as Lady Carlisle. 

Macready, notwithstanding his doubis.as to the play’s success, had 
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obtained its acceptance by the management, and the poet, later on, 
testified strongly to his unceasing care in its production as well as to 
his fine acting of the title réle. But although received with strong 
marks of favour, the closing of the theatre through dissensions in the 
company, five nights after the production of the play, put a stop to 
its career. 

The abrupt termination of “ Strafford’s” theatrical existence had 
no power to kill its author’s dramatic instincts. ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” 
written in 1841; “King Victor and King Charles,” in 1842; “The 
Return of the Druses,” in 1843; “ Luria,” and “A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
in 1846, have never been acted ; nor is it likely now that they ever 
will be, since with all their wealth of passion and dramatic insight, 
their tragic intensity and tender sentiment, it is undeniable that 
they fail in continuous dramatic action. 

But in 1843 at Drury Lane Theatre appeared “A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon,” the only one of the poet’s plays that held the stage for 
any length of time. Produced on the 11th of February, with Phelps 
as Lord Tresham, Miss Helen Faucit as Mildred, and Mrs. Stirling as 
Gwendolen, it ran until the 3rd of June following. 

On the opening night the poet was called to acknowledge the ap- 
plause of a crowded house, and the play was an undoubted success. 
In later days Phelps revived it during his management of Sadler’s 
Wells. : 

The production on the 25th of April, 1853, at the Haymarket, of 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” with Miss Helen Faucit as Colombe, closes the 
list of performances of Browning’s plays, except for certain coura- 
geous revivals of them under the auspices of the Browning Society, 
such as that at the Prince’s Hall of “In a Balcony” on November 
28th, 1884, when Miss Alma Murray played Constance ; of “A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon,” by a company of amateurs at St. George’s Hall on 
the 30th of April, 1885; of “Colombe’s Birthday ” at St. George’s 
Hall in November, 1885, with Miss Alma Murray as Colombe. These, 
with the performance at the Strand Theatre on December 21st, 1886, 
by the Dramatic Students, of “ Strafford,” and a single afternoon per- 
formance of “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” at the Olympic still later, 
bring the history of Browning’s plays down to the present day. 

Possibly his death may give an impetus to more or less amateur 
attempts at fresh revivals of the already acted plays in the immedi- 
ate future ; but it is probable that unless some manager, as enthusi- 
astic in admiration for the poet as was Macready, and more sanguine 
of success, should devote his energies to the production of—“Straf- 
ford,” let us say—with all the pomp and circumstance which dis- 
tinguish modern Shakespearian revivals, Browning’s dramas will 
live in the hearts and minds of his readers rather than on the stage. 

In those they must always live with a sublime force. 

It may be that in movement, in stage-craft, in the power of holding 
the popular mind, they are somewhat wanting. Probably, at least 
with regard to such works as “ Colombe’s Birthday,” and still more 
“In a Balcony,” there could never be more than a select few found 
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to applaud plays of intense dramatic motive and expression with 
80 little scope for varied scene or action. 

But on the ultimate stage of all human drama, the stage on which 
the essential tragedy is played—the human soul—Browning need - 
fear no rival. He plays on the very heart’s-strings ; he illumines 
motives lurking deep in its inmost recesses; his thought rises and 
expands, until it boils over, so to speak, and becomes his reader's. 

To mention only the last act of “Strafford,” there is scarce a 
sentence, from the piteous Spring-song of the hapless children 
sharing their father’s imprisonment, to that deceived and betrayed 
father’s passionate appeal to his ancient friend to save the King who 
has left him to perish, which does not pierce like a dagger to the 
heart. 

Of the Poet’s other works, the long list of undying poems with 
which he has enriched for ever his native tongue, and the land, which 
even his devotion to the beautiful country of his death and his wife’s 
grave could never dethrone from its supremacy in his love, there is 
neither room nor need to speak here. 

“When we take down Browning,” says the author of “Obiter 
Dicta” in his delightful essay on the Poet, “ we cannot think of him 
and the ‘wormy bed’ together. He is so unmistakably and 
deliciously alive.” : 

And although we have seen his body laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey, which of us does not feel it impossible but that that strong 
spirit has realized his own dearest hope ? 

“Help and get it over! Re-united to his wife, 
(How draw up the paper lets the parish people know ?) 
Lies M. or N., departed from this life, 
Day the this or that, month and year the so and so, 
What i’ the way of final flourish? Prose, verse? Try! 
Affliction sore, long time he bore, or, what.is it to be ? 
Till God did please to grant him ease. Do end!” quoth I, 
“T end with—Love is all and Death is nought !” quoth she. 


M. B. 
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MR. GORDON CRAIG. 


#6, ... . Never anything can be amiss 





When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


—MinsuMMER Nicut’s Dream, Act v., Se. 








‘ EGLINGTON & OO., Publiehers, London. Photograph by BARRAUD, London and Liverpool. 
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“MASTER AND MAN.” 


Drama in four Acts by HENRY PsTTITT and G. R. Sis. 
Produce at the Princess's Theatre, D.cember 13, 1839. 





Jack Walton... .. .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. Joe Robins { Mr. E. WEBSTBR 
Tom Honeywood .. .. Mr. SIDNEY HOWARD. ey ee t LAWSON. 
Robert Carlton .. .. Mr, CHARLES DALTON. Old Ben .. .. .. .. Mr.GgoRGE DALZIEL. 
——— Logan .. .. Mr. ROBERT PATEMAN. Landlord .. .. .. .. Mr. MorTON BAKER, 
Jem Burleigh.. .. .. Mr. J. H. BARNES. Postman .. .. .. .. Mr.G. W. AUBREY. 
Crispin 8t.John .. .. Mr. E.W. GARDINER. Policeman 207... .. .. Mr. EDWARDE. 
John Willett .. .. .. My. BASSETT ROE. Hester Thornbury -. Miss BELLA PATEMAN. 
Levano .. .. .. »» Mr. FRED SHEPHERD. Little Johnny.. .. .. Miss MARIE PEARL. 
JIM 2c ce ct co co Mike MAYEUR, Letty —_ oot +... .. Miss FANNY BRovuGH. 
Ned Barton .. .. *.. Mr. KINGSOOTE. Keziah Honeywood .. Mrs. FRANK HUNTLEY. 
Katey and Janey .. .. Misses Jessig & Rosixz. 


Although “Master and Man” has had a successful run in the 
provinces, and was lately seen to advantage at the Grand, it had not 
hitherto been afforded such a thoroughly favourable opportunity for 
establishing itself in public favour as in its present home. It will in 
future be recognised as one of the happiest efforts in collaboration by 
the authors. Humpy Logan, a deformed and soured manager of the 
ironworks, has been refused by Hester Thornbury, the village school- 
mistress, and so his love turns to the most bitter hatred, and he 
devotes his life to mar her happiness. With this view he tries to sow 
discord between her and Jack Walton (whom she marries, however) 
and to throw her into the arms of his own master, an unprincipled 
villain, Robert Carlton, and gives such false evidence that Walton is 
convicted of an attempt on Carlton’s life. The convict escapes and 
takes refuge in “The Ironworks.” Here, hidden behind the huge 
shaft, he witnesses the attempt of the forgemen, driven to desperation: 
by Logan’s cruelty, to throw their overseer into the living furnace. 
Walton steps forward and saves his life, and this causes a complete 
change in the hunchback’s character. He proves Walton’s innocence, 
and also that Carlton has wrongfully taken possession of property 
which should be Hester’s, and has caused her child to be stolen 
from her. The underplot consists in the hunting down of Carlton by 
Jem Burleigh, whose wife he has taken away, and the comic love- 
making between Letty Lightfoot, a bright, coquettish girl (excellently 
played by Miss Fanny Brough) and her two admirers, Tom Honey- 
wood (capitally rendered by Mr. Sidney Howard), and a silly lawyer’s 
clerk, Crispin St. John (a most effective light comedy character in 
Mr. E. W. Gardiner’s hands). Mr. Henry Neville is exactly fitted to 
play Jack Walton, and plays splendidly. Mr. Robert Pateman shows 
great power as Logan ; his abject fear and entreaties for the life that 
he thinks is to be taken from him in such a horrible manner are 
thoroughly realistic. Mr. J. H. Barnes gives a pathetic reading of 
Jem Burleigh, and Mr. Bassett Roe as Inspector Willett lets us see 
how much may be made of a small part. Miss Bella Pateman is an 
engaging heroine. The cast is altogether good, and the mounting of 
the piece of the best. 
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“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


A Faerie Comedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
As presented by F. R. Penson’s Shakesperian yin at the Globe Theatre on Thursday, December 
19th, 1889. 


CHAR \CTERS.—MORTALS. 


Theseus .. .. .. .. Mr. SYDNEY PRICE. Flute .. Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Egeus .. .. .. «» Mr. ALFRED BRYDONE, Snout { Mr. H. GoRDON 
Lysander .. .. .. Mr. F. R. BENSON. ’ TOMKINS, 
Demetrius .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT Ross, Starveling .. Mr. ARTHUR GRENVILLE 
Philostrate .. .. .. Mr. G. M. Howarpb, Hippolyta .. .. .. Miss MARION GREY. 
Quince .. .. .. .. Mr. H. ATHOL ForD, Hermia .. .. .. .«. Miss ADA FERRAR, 
Snug as ee 6c 46u Se eee ee | Helena . .. Miss KATE RORKE, 
Bottom .. .. .. .. Mr.G. R. WEIR. 
Soldiers, Courtiers, Attendants, Priest:, &c. 
IMMORTALS, 

Oberon .. .. .. .. Mr. OTHO STUART. First Fairy { Miss May WooLcar- 
Titania .. .. .. «.. Mrs. F. R. BENSON. yee t MELLON. 
Puck or Robin + ( Miss GRAcK Peasblossom .. .. Miss FREDA LANGTON, 

Goodfellow} | GERALDINE. Cobweb .. .. Miss Jessie BATEMAN. 
Singing Fairy .. .. Miss MAnY TOWNSEND. Moth .» Miss LrLy STEWART. 


Mustard Seed |... Miss LILY LORRELL. 
Fairies, Elves, Spirits of the Trees, &c, 


For beauty of scenery, correctness in costume, and general perfec- 
tion in stage-mounting it would be difficult to surpass the production 
at the Globe Theatre. Taking into consideration the limited space 
at command, Mr. Hugh Moss has achieved wonders, ahd may be de- 
servedly complimented on the excellent result of his efforts. The 
arrangements for spectacular display in both the exterior and interior 
of Theseus’s Palace, the exquisite beauty of Titania’s Bower, with 
its numerous elves tripping here acd there and peeping forth from 
all sorts of nooks and crannies, the twinkling lights of the glow- 
worms, and the excellent setting of “A Wood near Athens” will 
long be quoted by playgoers. To add to the enjoyment of these 
scenes Mendelssohn’s music was well executed by a competent 
orchestra under Mr. Boggetti, and the songs, “Over Hill and Over 
Dale” (Cooke), “On the Ground,” the incantation, “What Thou 
See’st,” the chorale “ Ye Spotted Snakes,” and the duett, ‘I Know a 
Bank” (Horn) were more than pleasingly rendered by Miss M. 
Townsend, Miss Mitchelmore, Mr. Otho Stuart, Mr. George Adams, 
and Mr. Stedman’s choir. On the opening night the company one 
and all suffered from extreme nervousness. Oares of management 
pressed on the young lessee, Mr. F. R. Benson, and’ his Lysander 
accordingly suffered. Miss Kate Rorke has so long been identified 
with modern comedy that her Helena was of that order, and dis- 
appointed those who had expected great things from this talented 
young actress. Miss Ada Ferrar’s Hermia was distinctly good, and 
this lady will surely make her mark. Mr. Sidney Price was a very 
capable Theseus, especially as he kindly undertook the part at the 
shortest notice. Mr. Herbert Ross as Demetrius was uneven, but at 
times showed considerable promise. Mr. Otho Stuart proved him- 
self a Shakespearian student, and delivered the text admirably ; so 
did Mr. G. M. Howard as Philostrate. Mrs. F. R. Benson was a grace- 
ful and pleasing Titania ; Miss Grace Geraldine a mischievous and 
sprightly Puck, and Miss Marion Grey an attractive Hippolyta. 
Much amusement was caused by Bottom and his companions, though 
there was far more low comedy than is legitimate in Shakespeare. 
Mr. G. R. Weir, as Bottom, introduced some clever and original busi- 
ness which was well received. I ought certainly to mention most 
favourably the dances arranged by Mr. Ozman, and the truly artistic 
scene painting by Mr. Hemsley, who has also provided an interesting 
subject for the new act drop, representing the Globe Theatre, Bank- 
side, with a view of Old St. Paul’s, the Bear Pit, and the Royal Pike 
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Ponds as they appeared in Shakespeare’s time. A subsequent 
visit showed me that the company had one and all much 
improved, and made me look forward with considerable hope 


to the further Shakesperian productions announced for the near 
future. 


“MAN AND THE WOMAN.” 


New play in three acts by RopgrT BUCHAYAN. 
First pzo.lucel at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday Afternoon, Docomber 19, 1889, 


Sir Geo. Venables, Bart. Mr. F. H. MACKLIN. Stokes .. .. .. .«. Mr. GILBERT. 

Rev. Dr. Herbert... .. Mr. JOHN BRAUCHAMP. Gilliaa Dartmouth .. Miss MyRA KBMBLE, 
Rev. Mr. Bream .. .. Mr. NurcoMBe GOULD, | BarbaraLeigh .. .. Miss ADA NBILSON, 
Philip O'Mara... .. Mr. Cyr MAUDE. LittleDora .. .. .. Miss D. HARWOOD. 
Jake Owen .. .. .. Mr. F.M.PAGET. 


Mr. Buchanan would, I think, have added to the interest of aclever 
and well-written play, had he not shown us so clearly in his first act 
the means whereby his heroine would be extricated from her diffi- 
culties. Gillian Dartmouth is one of those unhappy women who, 
married, when quite young in her case,to Philip O'Mara, svon dis- 
covers her husband to be everything that is wicked and base. After 
seven years of ill-treatment, he robs her of what little she possesses 
and deserts her. She inherits a little property, assumes the name of 
Dartmouth, and, as after some little time she learns her husband is - 
dead, thinks herself justified in accepting the love of Sir George 
Venables. The day before her marriage with the baronet, O’Mara 
presents himself again, and at once claims to resume his masterly 
position in the household. Rather than submit to this Gillian leaves 
everything behind her but her child. Piqued at her repugnance, 
‘O’Mara employs Stokes to steal Little Dora, knowing that this will 
bring his wife back. She does return, and driven to desperation, 
she determines to appeal to the Divorce Court and free herself. In 
this course she is supported by the Rev. Mr. Bream, “a muscular 
Christian,” whereas the Rev. Dr. Herbert, a narrow-minded church- 
man of the old school, believing that nothing should part man and 
wife, urges her to forgive O’Mara, who has won him over by his 
hypocritical sycophancy. Which course is the right one? Mr. 
Buchanan evidently enquires in the abstract ; but in his play O’Mara 
is assassinated by Jake Owen, whose wife the libertine husband has 
taken from her home and then left to starve. The materials are not 
very new, but appear so in the vivid telling, and Miss Myra Kemble, 
an Australian actress, made her debit in England, and is certainly an 
acquisition to the London Stage. She is ladylike, has a very sweet 
voice, and is in sympathy with her audience. Mr. Cyril Maude had 
a very difficult part to play, a polished gentleman outwardly, a man 
of artistic tastes and honeyed accents when it pleases him ; when he 
does show the cloven hoof he betrays himself to be a cowardly bully, 
devoid of every manly feeling. Even such a complex character as 
this the young actor very nearly succeeded in rendering to perfection. 
Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. Nutcombe Gould were excellent as the 
different types of' clergymen ; and Mr. F. M. Paget, though a little 
too much en evidence in the play, was powerful as the maddened, 
revengeful Jake Owen. Mr. F. H. klin was natural as the 
Baronet ; Miss Ada Neilson clever as the honest outspoken servant 
Barbara Leigh, and Miss D. Harwood was very winning and un- 
stagey as Little Dora. 
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“THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD.” 


Burlesque extravaganza written by WILLIAM BROUGH. age Ay JOHN CROOK. 
Revived at the Avenue Theatre, December 24th, 1 


Revival 1889. Original ‘production April 11, 1868 
Henry VIII. of 7, -» «« Mr. GeoreRr CAPEL. Mr. CHARLES FENTON. 
Francis I. of France -» «» Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER, Mr. DAVID JAMES. 
Earl vow = «+ ee «+ «+ Miss MINNTE BYRON. Miss LYDIA THOMPSON. 
Téte-de-Vea +» «+ «+ Mr. HARRY GRATTAN, Mr. F. Rosson. 
Sir Guy the Cripple +s «+ «+ Mr, JULIAN Cross, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
The Duke of Suffolk .. .. .. Miss VioLeT EVELYN. Miss Amy SHERIDAN. 
Le Sieur de — ++ «+ «+ Miss HENRIETTE POLAK. Miss EuIse Hout. 
Von Schlascher +. «+ «» Mr. H. GRAHAM, Mr. SELWYY. 
Von Krasher.. .. .. .. .. Mr. STANLEY BETJEMAN. Mr. TOWNSEND. 
Von Smascher Mr. BENJAMIN BENWELL. Mr. SMITH. 
TRGB. 2c ce ce oe ce ce) §=6Me, AROSE COLIN. Mr. IMRIE. 
Queen Catherine .. .. .. .. Miss MARIA DAVIs. Miss H. J. TORNER. 
Anne Boleyn . Miss AMELIA GRUHN. Miss FANNY HUGHES. 
The —— Consta ice de Grey « Miss MARIE LINDEN. Miss ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
Rose de la Miss J. ELCHO. Miss WALTERS. 


There is ciiaieeia a line in this very clever burlesque of William 
Brough’s but what contains some fanciful conceit, some audacious 
pun. One of the latter will live to all time, in the words uttered by 
bluff King Hall when suffering from the after effects of mdl-de- 
mer :— 

Yesterday all was fair—a glorious Sunday, 
But this sick transit spoils the glory o’ Monday. 

There is ample fun in the absurd situations produced by the 
jealousy of Queen Katherine ; in the schemes of Sir Guy the Cripple 
to ruin his rival Darnley and gain possession of his lady love, Lady 
Constance ; in the tournament in which;Henry and Francis “ break a 
lance” and then descend to the more plebeian bout of fisticuffs, and 

in the combat @ ouirance between Sir Guy and Darnley, in which 
the former is killed but revives to speak the tag. Yet tempora 
mutantur et nos, &c., will account, I suppose, for the only partial ap- 
preciation of a burlesque that was reckoned twenty-one years ago to 
be most laughable and proved such a financial success. Not a line 
has been cut, scarcely one altered ; the music arranged by Mr. Crook 
is bright and lively ; there are some capital dances, breakdowns, and 
songs; the handsome dresses are worn by even handsomer young 
damsels, and the cast is good. The piece has grown in favour since 
the first night, but on that occasion I confess | was disappointed at 
its reception, which I had expected would have been all that could 
be desired by the management. Mr. George Capel is a little ponder- 
ous as King Henry, but is master of considerable dry humour. As 
to Mr. Albert Chevalier, as Francis, he was delightfully droll; his 
fun seemed to be sucha natural outcome, so quaint and so original, 
and his songs are droll and well sung. He most certainly contributed 
largely to the encores gained. Miss Minnie Byron and Miss 
Marie Linden were full of life and spirits as Darnley and Lady Con- 
stance. Mr. Julian Cross has not done anything better for sometime 
than Sir Guy the Cripple; his hatred and his passion were at times 
almost Robgonian in power, and his eccentric dance brought down 
the house. And we had some clever and attractive actresses in Misses 
Polak, Evelyn, and Griihn. Miss Maria Davis was good as Queen 
Katherine ; and as all exerted themselves to the utmost, the bur- 
lesque should have pleased—as it did, but not to the extent I antici- 
pated. Prior to the burlesque, “In the Express,” a very smartly 
written adaptation, by R. K. Hervey, of “ En Wagon ” was played by 
Miss Isabel Ellison (remarkably well) assisted by Mr. George Sinclair. 
Miss Amelia Griihn became a favourite at once, both for her singing 
and acting, as Fleurette in Offenbach’s “ La Rose d’Auvergne,” with 
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Mr. Alec Marsh as Pierre and Mr. Joseph Tapley as Alphonse, both of 
whom were much applauded. At the Avenue, too, “The Belles of 
the Village” draws large audiences every afternoon, a brisk harle- 


quinade having been added for the delight of the younger holiday 
makers, 


“TRA LA LA TOSCA, OR THE HIGH-TONED SOPRANO, 
AND THE VILLAIN BASE.” 


A burlesque in two acts by F. C. BURNAND, on Messrs. GROVE & HAMILTON’s version of Sardou's 
_ ‘osca.” Music by FLORIAN PAscAL. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Thursday evening, January 9, 1890. 


The gene of Haples -» Miss Lippon, Signorina Larki Dar- 





Floria La emo, Generates | Miss LILY MARSDEN. 
Tosca, originally a} Miss ee Trombonio .. .. 
Street Singer..  .. _ Marchesa Nonpica 
Baron Scampia Scar- Mesta, &c.. &c.,{ Miss FRANCES DENTON 
a, C8 tel Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS. = a add 
n a to their number).. 
Saeek di Cam- Signor Farfallone a Miss Maccig DouGLAS. 
eradossi, Socialistic{ Miss AGNES Signorine Connie Mo- i 
Artist and Photo- DELAPORTE. ye my h Miss Pappy St. CLARE, 
@rapher .. .. .. : Gio, Ann Diamo .. 
Cesare Angelotti, pro- Il Capitano Batti Bat-) wee N 
gga am-| Miss LAURA HANSEN. “Marchesa Fan} Miss FANNIE MERTON. 
ee Tutti i” nar: pe 
Spiacron Scarpia’ tw ~ (Mr. HAMPTON GORDON* 
TOhief ~s % a —s Mr, GEORGE PRIOR. ° a .-} = | Mr. WALTER TILBURY- 
—.. Rino, Boy tti | gs Mr. py a 
service of} Miss H. BENNETT. Ravioli... ! Mr. JAMES DELANEY, 
Cameradossi .. .. ws — Niuncli |.| 2 / Mr. RoperT Mason. 
Bumblini, Guardian Nianti 2.7 S5 |) Mr. WiLLiaM LOvELL. 
na. { Mr. A., WHEATMAN. Jolinosia || == | Mr. HARRY DANIELS. 
Marchesa Tutti Tutti, ( 4, | Dogerint ..| *% | Mr. ARTHUR DoDsoN. 
onentons Ann Cora } iss MORTON. Stepito ..! So Mr. yee man a 
mn = . ARTHU 
Admiral ennoth | Miss Mav RorAt. a 


It is generally admitted that Mr. Burnand is at his happiest when 
burlesquing some well-known play, and his latest skit on “La Tosca 
is one of his finest efforts. He has most humorously seized upon 
those situations which were best suited for travestie, and has parodied 
them in the most felicitous manner. Thas the opening chur ch 
scene is transferred into “Nel-Museo Kensintonia,” hung with the 
most atrocious “ pot-boilers,” and Count Cameradossi, a photographer, 
is interviewed by Angelotti, who is escaping from the peelerint for 
being found in a gambling saloon. La Tosca comes in, and is jealous 
because she fancies she hears a voice which Cameradossi explains as 
being that of a cat, and says— 


“The very place for cats is a Mew-seum.” 
and on her insisting that some lady love of his is hidden in the words, 
“ Cherchez la femme.” 
he replies— 
“ Mais cherchez, cherchez don, ma chére, chez moi.” | 


and in the true spirit of burlesque, makes La Tosca entreat him to 
render the picture of which she is jealous, ugly. After her departure 
Scarpia enters with his myrmidons (whose faces are made up after 
the manner of the “ white-eyed Kaffir”) and because Jemmi Rino 
will not answer his questions, orders them to 
“Take him to a Board School building! Go! 

Off to the house that Jerry built ! 

I'm fond of torture as you are aware, ; 

And slowly you will learn what's taught yer there.’ - 
In the State Concert Room in the Palazzo, Miss Liddon has a clever 
scene in which she gives a very amusing burlesque imitation of Miss 
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Rose Leclercq as the Queen of Naples; and Scarpia works on the 
jealousy of La Tosca with a huge fan. What will probably be 
con 3idered the best situation is the “ Studio Obscuro di Conte Camera-. 
dos si,” in which the Count is supposed to undergo the torture in 
the billiard-room, and Scarpia says— 


“ Give him his cue 
And then he'll speak—if not, put on the screw.” 


and the unfortunate count is to be subjected to Boulanger’s March 
played on an organ and whistled by street boys; to an “amateur imi- 
tation of Henry Irving with a recitation ;” to listen to the reading of 
the whole Parnell Commission ; all the letters on Bimetallism ; and 
have his head filled with puzzles and acrostics, the result of which is 
that after La Tosca has spoken the Count staggers in, drawn out to 
represent an enormously tall figure of Irving as Robert Landry after 
coming out of the Bastille, and the body of Angelotti is brought in 
as a Sth of November Guy Fawkes. The killing of Scarpia is supposed 
to take place in the “Camera Segreta del Caffe Romano Nello Strando.”” 
The Baron wooes Flora after the most grotesque fashion, and finally 
she stabs him with a huge bill that the waiter has presented for pay- 
ment, and before she leaves his supposed corpse reverently covers the 
face with a dish cover! Cameradossi’s execution takes place on the 
“ Bastione del Castel Angelo d’Islintonia,” where he is done to death 
by being “taken off” by ten photographers at once, and La Tosca 
jumps from the ramparts followed by the peelerini shouting 
“ yoicks gone away” like huntsmen after a pack in full cry. The 
close of the burlesque was brought about by Mr. Arthur Roberts 
appearing in evening dress made up as Mr. Hare of the Garrick 
Theatre; but this has been done away with, and other business 
in which Mr. Roberts shines has been profitably introduced. 
On the first representation Mr. Roberts did not know his lines, 
or at least idid not {give them as set down in the text, and there 
were, therefore, loud expressions of disapproval at the close of the 
evening, not at Mr. Burnand, who was most cordially received, but 
at the delinquent actor. I am happy to say that since then Mr. 
Roberts gives the humorous lines in their integrity and, at the same 
time, an amusing representation of Scarpia. Miss Margaret Ayr- 
toun, whose powers of imitation of Mrs. Bernard-Beere are already 
well known, was almost too faithful a copy, and was sometimes so 
realistic in her agony as to miss the burlesque side; but still it was 
an admirable performance. Miss Agnes Delaporte was specially 
bright and lively as Cameradossi. Miss Laura Hansen wasa sparkling 
Angelotti. Mr. George Prior gave a clever travestie of the original 
as Spiacroni. Florian Pascal’s music might have been a little more 
lively. Anyone who has seen the original “ La Tosca” should on no 
gs fail to visit the Royalty, as the burlesque is now played 
there. 


CECIL HOWARD. 


§ Notices of “ Marjorie” and “ A Sinless Secret” unavoidably withheld through 


exigencies of space. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Let me confess at once to a little disappointment in “ The Gondo- 
liers,” though perhaps it is not fair to expect that a composer’s tenth 
opera should have the melodic grace of his fourth or the spirited 
freshness of his third. It is delightfully pretty, and distinctly light ; 
the opening chorus and recit. is characteristic, and is accompanied by 
the strings in the old Sullivan style. A bright duet follows, and 
the “ blind-man’s buff” scene, and a valse air. The entree of the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro is both comical and effective; a song with a 
patter refrain for'the Duke and a not very striking duet for the 
lovers follow. The Grand Inquisitor’s song is not very original, 
but derives its charm from the words, which are really funny. A 
quintette, “Try We Lifelong,” is clever, but not striking; and the 
song, “When a Merry Maiden Marries,” opens with a phrase 
curiously like one in “ Love’s Old Sweet Song.” The solo for soprano 
with the refrain :— 


“ Ah me, you men will-never understand 
That woman’s heart is one with woman's hand,” 

is smooth and pretty. A quartette,“A Right-down Regular Royal 
Queen,” is light and merry, and charmingly orchestrated. The two 
Kings have a very comical duet in which they each sing alternately 
a few words ; but the finale is tame, except for the melodious solos 
for the two wives left at home, and not particularly strong. The 
second act opens with a bright chorus in six-eight. The song 
for one of the Kings, “ Rising Early in the Morning,” is very catch- 
ing and quite in the Sullivan vein again ; and the tenor song that 
follows it for the otfier King is particularly graceful in character, 
daintily accompanied with muted violins. The Cachucha is most 
melodions and lively ; and the quartette, “In a Contemplative 
Fashion,” very cleverly written, and shows plainly how well author 
and composer understand each othe1’s humour. The solo, “On the 
Day that I was Wedded,” and a duet for the Duke and the Duchess, 
are both pure and simple Sullivan ; but Sir Arthur has never written 
anything more deliciously graceful than the gavotte-quintette. It is 
quite the prettiest thing in the whole opera. The finale is bright, 
and the curtain falls on a snatch of the “gondolieri” Duet in the 
opening scene and the merry Cachucha. 


Music is like champagne; anybody who wants an exhilarating 
draught can just now get it at the Avenue Theatre, of a truth. Those 
who prefer their wine extra dry must go to the Popular or the 
Symphony Concerts ; there is not much of the classic in Mr. John 
Crook’s music, unless the inevitable “ Ask a Policeman” can be so 
called ; but the brand, if not a famous one, is well selected, and the 
sparkle is undeniable ; there is life and vivacity in the wine. Asfor 
the old Strand burlesque, one cannot help remembering the adage— 
somewhat apposite to the above—about putting new wine in old 
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bottles. But Mr. Crook’s new wine is not too strong; and the old 
bottles seem to be able to bear the ordeal. I must confess I like an 
occasional draught of this champagne ; it isa “‘ clean.” wine, and leaves | 
no unpleasant taste in the memory. It is not Koch fils or Roederer, 
it is John Crook, 1889 music-hall vintage, with an American blend; 
and it is bright, enlivening, and exhilarating. It makes the face to 
smile, the eyes to dance, and the heart to glow in a fashion that many 
a more celebrated brand of wine could not do. Toujours champagne 
would be too much ; but a draught now and again of the Avenue 
sparkling nectar would do no one harm, and a great many people 
very much good. Only one thing; I am sorry that pretty little 
Miss Griihn should waste her voice in singing a very commonplace 
song, feebly imitative of ** Dresden China” and “ Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” Everybody sang, acted, and danced vivaciously, as though 
they enjoyed it all. Who doesn’t know “The Rose of Auvergne,” 
with the delightful trio and the tenor song? This precedes the 
burlesque, and is charmingly sung and played by Miss Griihn, Joseph 
Tapley, and George Sinclair, the last named taking Alec Marsh’s 
place when he went to the Lyric. What ho, waiter! bring me a 
bottle of champagne, Avenue brand and make haste, for it’s out of 
the bill at the end of the month. 


I have always considered Jacobi a master of ballet music; but I 
‘do not think he has quite equalled himself in “ Asmodeus” at the 
Alhambra. It is pre-eminently graceful and characteristic—perhaps 
it was only on the first hearing that it struck me as being less 
| melodious. The overture, admirably rendered by what is probably 
the finest band in London, is short but pleasing, and has one very 
striking martialtheme. Anopening boleroisgraceful ; andthe Moorish 
Dance very quaint and Oriental. But the prettiest thing in the 
whole score—it is heard thrice—is the guitar dance for muted strings 

—a delightful bit of melody. Nothing in the second scene takes 
the fancy, except the manner in which the music interprets the 
story on the stage; butthe Grand March and the “Andalucia,” in 
tableau three, are happy examples of the composer at his best, and 
the finale farandole would not be out of place in an opera. A male 
dancer asarule is an anomaly, but Signor de Vincenti created a 
! furore as Asmodeus, and his performance is wonderfully fine. 
Signorina Bessone is premi¢re danseuse ; but the prettiest dancers at 
the Alhambra are Mademoiselle Marie and little Miss Thurgate; the 
“ Andalucia ” dance of the latter is perfection. 


Comparisons are odious; so those who go to the Empire had 
better not recollect Hervé while hearing and seeing the new ballet, 
“A Dream of Wealth.” M. Leopold Wenzel is too fond of noise, 
and ballet-music should, in my opinion, be light and delicate. I 
listened vainly for a calming, soothing melody from strings and wood. 
No—all was brass and noise and fury. One movement alone, in 
polka-tempo, was pleasing. Certainly brass is metal, but hardly a 
precious metal, so not indispensable in “ A Dream of Wealth.” The 
ballet is magnificent, the dresses superb, and the story is told effec- 
tively—apris Dickens—but the music is too much for it and forme! 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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Our Fmnateurs’ Play=Bor. 


The Romany A.D.C. have taken the right line in striking out 
towards the classical drama, and their first attempt at Moliére on the 
17th December, when Sir John Vanbrugh’s version of Le Dépit 
Amoureux, called “The Mistake,” was played to a vastly amused 
audience, gave promise of good results in this direction. The spirit 
of the author was not much in evidence in the actors’ work, the 
majority having no particular affection for ingenuity and finesse, the 
leading characteristics of all French art; but in a crude, straight- 
forward way the various personages were accurately enough shown 
in outline, and all without exception were played with an amount of 
conviction that rose at moments to intensity. The rich Charles the 
Second costumes—more of Mr. Fox’s handiwork—were worn with 
grace and distinction, and when the audience became a little fogged 
by the elaborate complications of the dramatist, who in this play has 
prepared a very maze of entanglements, there were always figures of 
more or less beauty to gaze upon,.and words of singular point and 
wit to listen to, so that nobody could feel exactly dull. The third, 
fourth, and fifth acts are, however, crammed to repletion with such 
rare comedy scenes, that it would be a marvel if, with actors of any 
pretensions to cleverness, they did not play to one long peal of 
laughter ; and the Romany knowing their way about a stage with 
cunning not far behind the regular stagers, and boasting at least four 
actors, Mr. Trollope, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bathurst, and Mr. Fletcher, who 
can deal strongly with a strong scene, kept everyone very much alive 
during this portion of the play at any rate. Mrs. Charles Sim and Mr. 
W. R. Walkes managed some pretty playing in the course of the mock 
quarrel, though neither was really suited by the part, Leonora being 
but a scolding, shrewish heroine, and giving the clever actress little 
scope for anything but railing accusations, and the lover proving too 
slight and thin a character for the actor, whose deep voice and 
weighty manner more fit him for the Bancroftian 7é/es in modern 
pieces. Mr. Trollope and Mrs. Walkes were, on the contrary, quite 
happily cast. The one is an unctuous comedian, who has mastered 
the difficult art of saying a funny thing funnily, instead of ridicul- 
ously (oh, the gulf that lies between them !); the other as sprightly 
and alert a soubrette as even Robertson could have desired. Emo- 
tional exuberance and volcanic spirits were met by imperturbability 
and stolid quaintness, with the certain result that. dramatic fire 
flashed from the encounter, and the famous quarrel proved the hit of 
the piece. Miss Mary Kingsley as Camillo wore her gallant’s dress 
very prettily, declaimed her sorrows and longings in blank verse 
with skill and feeling, and made of the disguised heroine a very 
sympathetic figure, in which there was more than a touch of romance 
and poetry. Mr. Bright as Lopez was of invaluable service. His 
quick emphatic method at once gives character to a scene, and the 
comic intensity he can throw into the dullest situation is quite re- 
markable. Without his intriguing coward, the play would have 
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dropped considerably. Mr. Fletcher spoils many of his effects by a 
smaliness of gesture, and a coat-and-waistcoat style that forbid 
illusion when he is labelled dare-devil and gallant by the author; | 
but for these failings his Don Lorenzo would have been excellent, 
vigorous, well-timed, picturesque, admirably spoken threughout, and 
reaching in the last act the point of true and stirring passion. Mr. 
Bathurst as a hot-tempered and eloquent outraged father, played 
with excellent discretion, reaching his climax by well-marked 
artistic gradations. Mr. Platt in a sly, quiet manner quite his own, 
made of te pedant Metaphrastus a genuinely diverting personage ; 
and Miss Harrison gave indications of marked light-comedy gifts as 
Isabella. With the best all-round amateurs thus giving in their 
adhesion to Shakespeare and his great rival, and making such a good 
fight of it, there should be less and less dread among audiences of 
the fate in store for them at amateur theatricals. 


“Held by the Enemy ” does not look a very promising play for 
St. George’s Hall and amateurs. Battles and conflagrations, the’ 
discipline of war, and all the touch-and-go incidents of a play 
dealing with such out-of-the-way events, are not for scratch per- 
formances on a stage destitute of the mechanism of melodrama. The 
Strolling Players attracted large audiences, nevertheless, on the 20th 
and 21st December, and despite a few awkward titters when a wall 
of newspapers was blown away by a shell, most of them seemed 
thoroughly interested in Mr. Gillette’s striking play. This no 
doubt was largely owing tothe fact that Mr. Yorke-Stephens was 
responsible for the stage management, and had, of course, introduced 
the original business of the Princess’s production. The hand of the 
expert was especially noticeable in the scene in which Hayne’s body 
is brought out of hospital. Here the finest situation in the piece 
depends entirely upon management ; acting is not required ; and the 
natural deliberation with which the actors treated the incident, 
betrayed at once the skilful adept whose method Mr. Stephens was 
enabled to reproduce. Captain A. Fitzgeorge was easily first in the 
matter of individual excellence. The quiet dignity, unassumed force, 
and easy manner with which Surgeon Fielding went through his 
unsympathetic task, did the greatest credit to his ability and tact. 
Mr. Arthur Ayers, a robust actor of a good school, marred an earnest 
rendering of Colonel Prescott by one or two mannerisms of bearing 
and expression, which are apt to grow disturbing He was forcible, 
though, throughout an arduous part, and played with great sincerity. 
Mr. Meade was so finished and natural in the one little scene he had, 
that there was ground for complaint in that less efficient actors had 
very much more to do. Mr. Lamb brought into full play all the 
command of light comedy manners and customs he has now some 
reputation for, and made Mr. Thomas Bean a very amusing com- 
panion ; Mrs. Ayers, probably the most experienced amateur actress 
on the stage, following Miss Annie Hughes with great success in the 
character of Susan McCreery ; and Mrs. O’Hagan playing Rachel with 
decided skill and a surprising readiness for calls upon her voice and 
gestures for emotional outbursts,in a very great measure effective 
and invariably clever in no ordinary degree. Mr. W. C. Yarborough 
rather underplayed the ridiculous old negro servant, whose attempts 
at self-sacrifice to slow music are beyond our sympathies on this 
side of the Atlantic ; but for not yielding to the temptation of making 
him a leading feature, the actor is entitled to grateful commendation. 
A whole host of Captains and Colonels and Corporals were more or 
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less efficiently played by a variety of gentlemen who seemed under 
the impression that the Northern army in the Civil War had no chests, 
and looked—what no doubt they were—soldiers drawn from the 
desk and the stool. Mrs. Canninge once more gave a character por- 
trait, cut in Bessemer steel, of the surely not so very, very hard- 
natured Euphemia McCreery; and for all who were working 
explosions and suffocating artillery discharges, behind the scenes, 
there. can be nothing but the warmest praise, and the deepest 
sympathy. 


The attitude of the enquiring play-going public, if there be such a 
body worth considering, towards the once famous comedy of 
“‘ School” has been for some time that of the gentleman in “The 
Innocents Abroad” who would put that one fatal question, “ Is he—er 
—dead?” The answer comes now, sharp and pat, from the 
Anomalies who first thrust their negative into the unmistakeable 
garments of a three nights’ run at West Norwood, and then thrust it 
out into the world. No. Emphatically, no. But very much alive 
and seemingly none the worse for wear, And so as long as school 
days represent a time of serious castle-building, and very insignificant 
griefs, a time the majority would willingly exchange with the 
present, so long will its popularity continue. Teacup and saucer and 
milk jug though there be, everyone is more or less pleased with 
trivial details, and a view of life whose vastness can dazzle nobody ; 
and of all plays this is the one to satisfy such unaspiring tastes. A 
school, too, presided over by such a pedagogue as Mr. Grout, 
scholastic to his boots and wagging forefinger, fearful with orotund 
voice and crushing manner, would win a smile from the flintiest- 
hearted Scrooge that ever forgot his youth, or thought the world a 
mint. We could accept philosophically, in the light of the inevitable 
jar, the pointless gibberings of a Krux more than usually at sea in a 
part no one has yet understood, or made much of—without ruining 
the simple tone of the play—and the feeble inconsequence of the 
genial Ductor’s fanciful better-half. These were but the salt to serve as 
savour for the rarer dishes set befure us ; and let the faults be what 
they might, any evening would be made acceptable by the natural 
nonsense in Miss Maude’s Naomi, a delightful mixture of the school- 
girl and the woman, and the sweet charm of Miss Thrupp’s Bella, 
marred to some extent though each was by the sententious delivery 
of a too solemn Lord Beaufoy, who was evidently a Radical peer of 
the most uncompromising character, and the over deliberation of a 
Poyntz so terribly anxious to throw his whole weight upon every 
sentence, that Miss Maude’s work was doubled in having to act up to 
him through speech and through silence. Mr. Claude Meller, cast. 
forthe thankless part of the Major Beau Pendennis Farintosh, worked 
hard to attract some sympathy for the old sinner’s repentance, but 
able as this actor is, and exceptionally well suited as he was in this 
doddering fop, the audience could not accept at the author’s estimate 
his theatrical conversion, and the well marked eccentricities of the 
earlier acts were all they would heartily respond to. A crowd of 
pretty school girls, and some charming scenery helped a success as 
pronounced as any the Anomalies bave scored for some seasons, 
— Robertson will be further exploited before they bid him good- 

ye. 


Every author you meet has never less than a drawer full of plays, 
anyone of which would, asa mere matter of course, be better from a 
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pecuniary, as well as an artistic standpoint, than the “ Middlemen,” 
and “ Toscas,” “The Gondoliers,” and “ Men’s Shadows,” that are 
taken into public favour for some inexplicable crank in the people’s . 
mind, that only a brain doctor could fathom and describe. It looks 
such an absurdly easy thing to write a play—no harder than acting, 
or making a speech, or reeling off a leading article. And yet so few 
can manage to write one that is good in any one’s opinion but the 
author’s. It must be because the authors are too brilliant. Some 
men you know are too brilliant to do simple things effectively. It is 
not everyone who can play blind-man’s-buff, or lawn tennis, and be 
a credit to his host, anda thing of beauty to the guests. But how 
they shine in a political crisis, or when somebody else has done a 
really silly thing! Then there is scope for the genius that is oozing 
out at their pores. Which leads me to hint with all the delicacy in 
the world, that it is hard to understand why “Time Tries All” was 
written ; and, when written, produced by the Surrey Strollers on the 
16th ult. That Mr. Gordon Young can be pleasant and natural, and 
Mr. Stewart Young can handle a dangerous character without getting 
into serious difficulties, has been proved before ; as also that there is 
strength in Mr. C. Spurling, grace in Miss Ada Robinson, and 
promise in Miss Bayne. If it was necessary to emphasise the fact, 
why not have chosen a worthier medium for conveying the im- 
pression? Lady Arthur Hill’s operetta “The Lost Husband” 
embodies a humorous if not very original idea. The management 
of this is distinguished by no little dexterity, and the authoress’s 
purpose is no doubt served in keeping her hearers laughingly 
engaged for half an hour. Miss Meta Russell, Mr. Charles Lan- 
kester, and Mr. Sydney Bennett were quite at home in words and 
music, and fully deserved the warm reception they secured. 








“Is this the Jew that Shakespeare drew,” was the perpetually 
recurring question at St. George’s Hall on the 16th January, when 
the Tabard Pilgrims, under most distinguished patronage, drew a 
capital house to see “ The Merchant of Venice,” for the benefit of the 
Bank Clerks’ Orphanage. What the reply ought to be it is not easy 
to say. Macklin’s was, and so more competent critics than his have 
declared Henry Irving’s. This was neither a red-haired monster nor 
a dignified martyr. Mr. Wallis indeed had thought out the character 
for himself,and arrived at a clear understanding of what Shylock 
should be ; which idea he had proceeded to embody in a careful and 
consistent piece of acting. Intensity of feeling, and the subtleties of 
the marvellous study were beyond him, but superficial force and 
some eloquence of expression were not wanting. The chief merits 
of Miss Kathleen Tellek’s Portia were the personal grace and 
melodious speaking that made her always a welcome figure on the 
stage. The Mercy speech in particular was delivered with genuine 
art, and the trial scene was played with surprising feeling for the 
dramatic undercurrents of emotion influencing Portia at this 
juncture. Mr. Montgomerie spoke Bassanio’s lines with intelligence 
and point, but the man he pictured was a Dane surely, not a hot- 
blooded, impulsive, fervent Italian. Mr. Colley Salter as 
Launcelot Gobbo was precisely suited. Dry and curiously quaint in 
voice and manner, here wasan actor framed by nature for the starved 
youth, and excellent he was, despite failings in elocution and a want 
of finish in the management of time-honoured business. Mr. 
Martin Cahill assumed with fair success the piping voice and 
broken bearing of old Gobbo, and Mr. Walter Tyrrel was respectable 
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as Tubal. Manliness and distinct enunciation commended Mr. 
Howard Revell to the favour of the audience as Antonio, and noble 
efforts to naturally adopt the bubbling spirits of Gratiano entitled 
Mr. Gordelier to respectful attention. Miss St. Lawrence wasa pretty 
Jessica, and a crowd of nobles and followers made up a goodly show, 
for the fair outside of which Mr. Fox was once again responsible 
with some score or so of very handsome dresses. 


“ My Turn Next” and “ The Cricket on the Hearth” formed the 
programme of the fourth performance of the Brunswick House 
Dramatic Club on January 13th. In the first mentioned piece Mr. 
H. C. Knight and Mr. 8. Marsland were very energetic, and were 
certainly not without humour. Mr. E. Courtley will do better later 
on; Lydia and Cicely were played respectively by Miss E. Wells 
and Miss Lily Philips: they were both good. The “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” was very well played all round, and if any one character 
be singled out for mention, it should be the John Peerybingle of 
Mr. W. H. Edgeworth (whose pathos had the genuine ring), and 
perhaps the difficult part of Caleb Plummer of Mr. B. Newton. 


i a 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Miss DECIMA MOORE, (a 
portrait of whom we append, 
with the kind permission of 
the proprietors of “The 
Lady’s Fictorial,”) at once 
established herself in public 
favour by the charm of her 
singing and performance in 
“The Gondoliers.” She ob- 
tained the Victoria Scholar- 
ship for singing at the Black- 
heath Conservatoire of Music 
2 in November 1887, having 
@ studied there with Mme. 
Rose Hersee. Miss Decima 
Moore made her dédi, in the 
strictest sense of the word,at 
the Savoy, Dec. 7th, 1889. 


Miss Ella Banister first 
appeared in New York in 
1886 as a member of Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s company 
in the character of Phyllis 
Wetter, and next joined Miss 
Rosina Vokes’s management 
to play in “'The Schoolmis- 
tress”? and Esther Eccles in 
“Caste.” Miss Banister made her debit in London at the Vau leville, 
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January, 1888, in Robert Buchanan’s play, “ Fascination,” and then 
gained experience when touring with Mr. Chatterton’s company. 
Returning to the Vaudeville Miss Banister appeared as Lady Flutter in 
** Joseph’s Sweetheart ” (subsequently playing Fanny Goodwill in the - 
same play when on tour with Mr. Thomas Thorne’s company). and as 
Mary Mason in “ The Old Home,” and has resumed the character of 
Fanny Goodwill since the reopening of the Vaudeville in November 
last. Her next character will be that of Hetty Belford in Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s forthcoming play, “Clarissa.” Endowed with many 
natural gifts, Miss Banister has improved her advantages by careful 
and persistent study, and her intelligent and sympathetic acting 
foretell for her a leading position in her profession. 


On Saturday evening, the 18th January, the Playgoers’ Club held 
their sixth annual dinner at the Criterion. Some eighty members 
sat down at 7.30 to one of those recherché repasts which do the Cri- 
terion such credit. After dinner came the real business of the even- 
ing. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, President of the Club, proposed the 
toast of the Drama in a very humorous speech ; this was responded 
to by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in his most happy vein. Speaking 
on the Drama, Mr. Jones is in his element, and the members of the 
Playgoers’ Club thoroughly appreciated his most appropriate remarks 
on this subject. Then followed toasts of the Playgoers’ Club, the 
Press and the Chairman, the whole of the proceedings throughout 
being marked by a flow of pleasant badinage and lively discussions 
on theatrical topics. The latter part of the evening was furthermore 
enlivened by some excellent songs rendered in telling style by Messrs. 
F. C. Palmer, O. Sharpley and others. Recitations were also given 
by Messrs. F. Lindo, Leonard Howard, Cliff Keane, and George Mon- 
tagu. The Playgoers may be justly proud of their club ; since the 
time when it was founded in March 1884 by its energetic secre- 
tary, Mr. Heneage Mandell, it has had many vicissitudes, but this, its 
sixth annual celebration, can be reckoned as its most successful and 
brilliant landmark, and we trust it is the forerunner of many such. 


Mr. Gordon Craig was born near London, and was educated at 
Bradfield College and in Heidelberg ; is seventeen years of age, and 
made his first public appearance in London at Mr. Henry Irving’s 
theatre, the Lyceum, September 28th, 1889, in Watts Phillip’s play, 
“The Dead Heart,” as Arthur de St. Valery, a performance that 
showed great promise. 


TERENTIUS AFER PUBLIUS, ESQ. 


20th January, 1890. 
My Dear TERENCE,— . 

Since writing to you last I have been in divers places and witnessed many 
odd things. Amongst others I have been in love—fallen in love, as your Mon- 
sieur Now-a-days puts it without gallantry—an experience more cruel than the 

hing of the Turks, and lapsed into elevating rhyme. It was at the H. ym.t 

h..re, while gentleman L..rq.e was stultifying himself on the subject of a 
certain letter, that I became aware of my destiny, “in her blue eyes blending 
feriion and power,” standi mw the press of curious citoyennes. Mr. 

- Pp. g wigged me most confoundedly for not attending to my duties, and my 
soul was humbled ; but in the privacy of Number 7, Totterdown Buildings, that 
night my o’ercharged heart found relief in song:— . 
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May nature speed to woo thee 

By lawn and hollow grove, 
The flowers lean unto thee, 
Nor life unkind subdue thee 

With scarcity of love. 

May day its treasures bring thee, 
And when its sand hath run, 
The thrush to slumber sing thee, 

And every starlet fling thee 

The glory of a sun. 

What do you think of it? . Shall I fold it into a cordate billet, redolent of 
amber-seed, and bribe the usher of the court to slip it into the darling’s hand ? 
Ah, well! we of the profession had best remain single-hearted—single-breasted, 
as I have heard a gentle Gaul put it. 

Were you present at the hundredth performance of “ A Man’s Shadow,” dear 
boy ?—up in the flies, of course. A strong piece, but too melodramatic for the 
nicer palate. The old school and the new play amicably into one another's 
hands here in the persons of Laroque and De Noirville, and the century-old cos- 
mopolitan may judge of which merits the higher applause. What straining 
leaps the world has taken through the last decade of years! Our remote fore- 
bears fixed legs in stocks, our nearer grandads necks; it was only a ques- 
tion of ends, and which end was immaterial to Toryism so long as tradition was 
upheld. Tradition is its war-cry, and its respect is all for what its father said 
was good. But we of the new era are rebellious children ; we wear low collars, 
and want to think for ourselves, and, as a consequence we find the old school of 
acting somewhat stilted in its tenets and hopelessly conventional. Not that it 
isn’t sincere and solid in its way, but that it no longer reflects human nature 
—if it ever did. And one may certainly bend originality till it snap. I hap- 
pened into the Goupil Gallery in Bond Street t’other day and had a peep at the 
Impressionists. A peep ?—a blinded stare! “ Lord, what fools these mortals 

be!” Here was enough good paint, Terence, to serve for the outside of the 
National Portrait Gallery anh all wasted. Wasted, say I? Perhaps not. 
There may be the nucleus of better things in the core of this garish muddle. A 
great power for good beat under the paint and enamel and ridiculous padding 
of Betsy Regina, as under the tinkling barber's bason of the Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance. An embryo art often lives in the products of diseased minds. 
But we who are the spectators! Well, let us trust that we ‘learn in suffering’ what 
our great-grandchildren may teach insong. In the meantime, perhaps, eccentricities 

and deformities lead us by crooked paths to the true lines of beauty. The 
venturesome art student of to-day no longer wears Phidias’ fetish for phylactery. 
He has cast his cockle-shell loose from the ship of learned state, and is 
wandering in search of undiscovered countries. He is drunk with the strong 
wine of communism, and freethought, and desperation, and in his delirium he 
spoils good canvas with the distorted images of his brain. He has got “the 
sun in his eyes” (I crave no indulgence for the idiom with you, old toper), and 
he mandlinly finds a subject worthy of his brush in a public-house, or a street 
accident, or an ugly mess of heads in a music hall. Ye Gods, to what travesties 
of imagination has not Art condescended in the last few years! But she no 
longer reigns ; she is supplanted by her younger sister Artfulness. And from 
the private studio to the scene-painter’s atelier, it is all thesame. The juggle 

of artifice has hypnotised the drama, and forced it subordinate to her hand. 
It is the hand before the brain. Nowadays we don’t ask W!:at is a piece worth ? 
but, How is it put upon the stage ? Well, we run merrily on, like a clock with- 
out a pendulum, and we must keep winding, winding, or we run down, and there 
is an end of all things. Perha) re is but one play enacting at the present 
moment in London that may claim rank in the category of legitimate drama ; 
and for what reason? Because it is pathetic ; because it is truthfully 
emotional ; because it is purely cotiuial ond indigenous ; because it reflects 
life without colraging ibility ; because, embracing all these conditions, it 
is artistically. and complete. It is not a great play is “ The 

Middleman,” it runs on conventional lines mainly, and more than once shaves 

perilously an appeal to the Gode—but that of its character is perhaps 
inevitable ; yet it is a solid, earnest piece of work, and. most commendable in 
this age of Jack-in-the-box surprises. And what a satisfying Mr. Willard it is 
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in the leading réle! How he enters into the soul of the technical genius, and 
embues his every motion with pathetic life! The stage has not seen a 
nobler performance for many a long day.® Well, “The Middleman” 
is a legitimate play, een, Begs the borrowed plumes of no foreign . 
school, and why shouldn’t we have more of the same sort? Why, indeed! 
The heart cries for a latter-day Goldsmith, a Goldsmith with all the rich 
mind-stores of an additional century supremely wealthy in knowledge and 
experience to draw upon, to rise and lead the drama by the hand. Is he in 
embryo yet, or in breeches, or perhaps in petto, in nubibus? He didn’t write “ A 
Man’s Shadow,” though that is a capital work of its class—and so once more to 
its hundredth performance—a veritable treat, dear boy, though perhaps not 
much in your line. Everyone realised his or her best on this occasion from 
excellent manly Mr. Tree to Mistress Minnie slender-pins, the prodigy of 
histrionic babes. But my candle burns out, Terence ; and, though it may seem 
odd to you, 10 to the pound at 44d. is the deuce and all of a tax on the weekly 
stipend received by 
Yours distantly, 
Tue CALL-BOY. 

P.S.—Apropos of nothing, Terence, I was told lately of an engaging young 
Belgian who rendered pdté de foie gras liver of the ghost! There is food for 
reflection for you ! 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from 
December 9, 1889, to January 18, 1890. 


Dec. 12 “Fool’s Mate,” original one act comedy, by Fred W. Broughton, 

Matinée. Toole’s Theatre. 

» 14. “Our Bairn,” farce in one act, by F. Hawley Francks. Town Hall. 
Kilburn. 

» 18° “Master and Man,” drama in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and G. R. 
Sims. Princess’s. 

» 18 “A Friend in Need, A Friend Indeed,” new one act comedietta by 
L Ae Capper produced by the Chandos A.D.C. St. George’s 


» 19° “A Midsummer Night’s Dreim,” Shakespeare. Globe. 

» 19 “Man and the Woman,” play in three acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Matinée. Criterion. 

» 21° “The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Matinées. Opera Comique. 

» 24 “In the Express,” comedietta in one act, adapted from En Wagon by 
R.K. Hervey. Avenue. 

» 24° “La Rose d’Auvergne,” adaptation by H. B. Farnie of Offenbach’s 
one act operetta. Avenue. 

» 24° “The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” burlesque extravaganza, by 
— Brough, set to new and popular music by John Crook. 

venue. 

» 24 “Dick Ne gem oe and his Cat, or the Demon Rat, The Merchant’s 
Daughter and ithe Charity Brat,” pantomime by George Conquest 
and Henry Spry. Surrey. 

» 26 “Jack and the Beanstalk, or Harlequin and the Midwinter Night’s 
Dream,” pantomime by Harry Nicholls and Augustus Harris. 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

» 26 “Cinderella, Ladybird, Ladybird, Fly away Home,” pantomime by 
Richard-Henry, Lyrics by Clement Scott. Her Majesty’s. 

» 26 “Aladdin or the Saucy Young Scamp that Collared the Lamp,” 

ntomime by Geoffrey ‘Thorn. Grand. 

» 26 «Vady Godiva; or St. George and the Dragon and the Seven 

Champions of Christendom,” pantomime by William Muskerry. 

Sanger’s Amphitheatre. 








*If you please, pretty Miss Mary Blenkarn, in the scene where you bid farewell to 
your old home, and in your agony cry, Where shall you hide trom your shame? why 
don’t you really crouch against those curtains in the L.C., and half clutch them 
about you, as if to hide yourself from yourself—from your future—from your 
tortured conscience? Otherwise, good, very good. 
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1890. 
Jan. 7 “A Sinless Secret,” romantic five act drama, by Frank Lindo (founded 


on a novel by Rita). Matinée. saapaag 

“Mademoiselle de Lira” one act play by Mrs. G. Thompson a’.d Miss 
K. Sinclair. Matinée. Comedy. 

‘Tra-la-la Tosca, or the High-toned Soprano and the Villain Base,” 
new two act burlesque, words by F. C. Burnand, music oy Florian 
Pascal. Royalty 


» 11 “ Worcester ight,” dramatic episode by Maurice Dalton and Ernest 


Genel. St. ate Hall. 
“Marjorie,” English Comic Opera in three acts, written by Lewis 
Clifton and Joseph J. Dilley, music ty Walter Slaughter. 


In the Provinces from November 27, 1889, to January 16, 1890. 


“Friendly Hints,” new two act farcical comedy, by Frederick Bingham. 
Parish Hall, South Acton. 

“°Twixt Love and Duty,” original comedy drama, writ en in a 
rologue and four acts, by Joseph Worden and Robert J chnston. 
heatre Royal, Preston. 

“ Pedigree,” new three act comedy, by C. C. Bowring and F. H. 

Court. Lecture Hall, Derby. - 

“A State Secret,” farcical comedy in three acts adapted from the 
German by H. Cassel and H. C. Duckworth. T. R. Barrow. 

“ Clarissa Harlowe,” new five act drama, by W.G. Wills. Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. 

“ Paola,” new and original comic opera, in two acts, libretto by 
Harry Paulton and Mostyn Tedde, music by Edward Jakobowski. 
Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh. 

“Matamoros ; or, A Night in Spain,” romantic drama in one act, by 
Frank Desprez. Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

“A Bitter Repentance,” original domestic drama in three acts, by 
William R. Samuels, produced by the Nottingham Histrionic 
Club. Sneinton Institute, Nottingham. 

“State Secret,” farcical comedy in three acts, adapted by. Messrs. 
Cassell and Duckworth from the German. Prince’s, Bradford. 

“ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ; or The Willow Pattern Plate, 
and the Flying Crystal Palace,” pantomime by Horate Lennard. 
Crystal Palace. 

“The Bishop of the Fleet,” romantic drama in a prologue and three 
acts by C. F. Clarke and Frederick Mouillot. Londesborough 
Theatre, Scarborough. , 

“The Pedlar; or, A Friend in Need,” comedy drama in four acts, by 
Coleman Davies. Theatre Royal, Lowestoft. 


“Editha’s Burglar” original three act drama, by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett and Stephen Townsend. Bijou, Neath. 

“The Fisher Girl,” original French-English drama, by Charles 
Haunan (copyright purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 


In Paris from November 24, 1889, to January 15, 1890. 
Nov. 28 


“ Ali Baba,” comic opera in three acts, libretto by Vanloo and 
Busnach, music by Lecocq. Eden. 


3° “Riquet 4 la Houppe,” (re-written and re arranged) fairy comic 


opera in three acts, libretto by Ferrier and Clairville, music by 
L. Varney.. Folies Dramatiques. 

“L’Ombre D'Oscar,” three act farcical comedy, by Charles Raymond. 
Théitre Déjazet. 


7° “Gringoire, and Le Dépit Amoureux,” M. Coquelin’s rentrée at the 


10° 
10 


1k 


Theatre Francais. 
“Téte de Linotte,” three act comedy, by Théodore Barriére and 
Edmond Gondinet. Vaudeville. 
“Un Drdle,” four act comedy, adapted from Yves Guyot’s novel by 
Georges Bertal. Chatéau d’Eau. 
“La Policiére,” six act drama by Xavier de Montépin and Jules 
Dornay Ambigu. 
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Dec. 17 “Shylock,” adaptation in verse in three acts and seven scenes, by 
Edmond Harancourt of the Merchant of Venice ; incidental music 
by Gabriel Fairé. Odéon. 

» 18 “Le Mari de la Reine,” three act operetta, by Grenet Daucourt and 

Octave Pradelo, music by André Messager. Bouffet. 
» 20 “Le Cadenas,” comedy in threeacts by Blum and Toché. Palais Royal. 
oe Ne — a Saint Cyr,” comedy in verse in one act, by M.de Marthold. 
n. 

» 21 “L’Annee Joyeuse,” revue inthreeacts, by Milhec and Numés. Cluny. 
» 23 “Adieu Cocottes,” vaudeville, in three acts, by Adolphe Jaime and 
1890 Georges Duval. Dejazet. 


Jan. — “La Grande Vie,” three act vaudeville by Henri Bocage and 

Pierre Decourselle. Nouveautés. 

» 3 “Jeanne D’Arc,” drama in three acts and six scenes by Jules 
Barbier. Music by Gounod. Porte St. Martin. 

™ “ Armida,” ballet in three acts, by Ferdinand Piatesi; arranged by 
Balbiani. Music by Marenco. Eden. 

» 14 “Le Moulinard,” three act farcical comedy, by M.M. Ordonneau, 
Valabrégue, and Keroni. Palais Royal. 

» 15 “Hilda,” one act comic opera, by Charles Narrey and Michel Carré, 
Jun. Music by Albert Millet. Opera Comique. 


SS 


Reviews. 





“ Acrobats and Mountebanks.” By Hugues Le Roux and Jules Garnier, translated 
from the French by A. P. Morton. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 

When avery youthful acquaintance of ours was catechised the other day as 
to what form the Devil took when he tempted Eve, he promptly answered, “a 
circus!” This would have tickled M.M. Hugues Le Roux and Jules Garnier, 
the pious apostles of les banquistes, into a little giggle and a “peste” for the 
undeserved satire ; for master baby’s elders must learn now that the black cross 
long set against the generic title “acrobat,” isin order to be wiped out, and Mr. 
Billy Hayden himself with his confréres to be invited from the scullery up to 
the first-floor of social respectability. In fact, all these ages we have mistaken 
the proper status of the gentleman of the “ ring,” and forthwith are we called 
upon to assign him his deserved position in the gamut of caste. The boxer, 
the showman, the sharp-shooter have all been hugged to the ample bosom of 
society, and now it is the mountebank’s turn, and, at the bidding of Messieurs 
his affectionate historians, we may shortly expect to find him flinging somer- 
saults under the gilded chandeliers in the salon of Madame La Duchesse. In 
the meantime, Messrs. Le Roux and Garnier introduce him to us, it must be 
admitted, in a dress novel and interesting enough. Their book is nothing if 
not original and instructive, and from it we learn many things of which we 
were ignorant hitherto—for instance that the gymnast is chaste; that equi- 
librists are mostly neuropathic and susceptible to hypnotism, and that a 
midget smells like a grey mouse. It will be news, however, to the urban 
“ Johnny” to hear that on the stage of every music-hall in London one wil? 
find “a curious chorus of men in evening dress, sitting in a semi-circle, their 
faces blackened with soot,” while the rear is occupied by “ dismal looking 
claqueurs, or professional applauders, who rattle castagnettes made of wood in 
the form of bones.”’ This is a little exaggeration of facts not frequent in your 
ag Messieurs? At any rate you have written us a charming volume, 
tellingly illustrated with a profusion of outline drawings, mostly from photo- 
graphs, and lively with Gallic twists of fancy. We have room for only a 
couple of excerpts as earnest of your espiéglerie, but these do no less honour 
to your authorships than to your able translator, Mr. A. P. Morton. The first 
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describes how Monsieur Hugues once ventured into a lion's cage in company 
with a certain tamer. 

“* You must wait,’ he said,‘ in the entrance to the door untilI call you.’ He then 
entered the cage in a familiar way, and as the lion was asleep he pulled it by the 
ears. When the beast, who at first grumbled a little, was sitting up and seemed 
composed again, my companion called to me: ‘Come in, now!’ I went in cautiously 
at the back, taking two steps forward, eo that I might still be nearer to the door 
than to the lion. I must own that the desert king did not honour me by even turn- 
ing hishead. He was talking to histamer. The two gentlemen left me standing, 
and I looked rather like a bootmaker waiting for orders froma nobleman. Man isa 
coward, The lion’scontempt gave me courage. I advanced a stepso that I could 
touch the leg of the beast. ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘how silky itis!’ It was not silky at all; 
it was abominably harsh. Since then I have reflected upon the feeling which could 
have induced me to utter the falsehood, and the result of this self-examination is so 
humiliating that I will confide it to you asa penance. It fact, ‘how silky it is’ was 
prompted by an instinct of base flattery—a courtier’s compliment—the toadyism of a 
coward who felt himself nearer to the lion than to the door.” : 

The second is a poem by the merry-andrew, Clam, who sometimes “ teased 
the muse,” 

‘‘She is dead, the mummer gay, 
With the powder on her face, 
On her lips a merry lay, 
Flowers nestling in her lace. 
In her‘ caravan’ she lies 
"Twixt pony 9/ bottles and wax lights ; 
Her mother decks her, rouge applies, 
As though it were for her ‘first nights.” 
She waits until they raise the trap ; 
Three knocks the rising curtain hails ; 
She waits .... alas! I hear them tap, 
But ’tis upon the heads of nails.” 


Of course, as no French book is complete nowadays without its pinch on the 
arm of perfide Albion, we hear that “ England is the cruel country, where men 
first formulated the law of the ‘struggle for life’”; but this we overlook,, 
gentlemen, for the sake of your pretty wit. 


“ The Lady from the Sea,” by Henrik Ibsen. (London; Fisher Unwin.) 

The yearner after new literary sensations should buy this beautifully pro- 
duced little volume, if he wants ea fibre sensible tickled at the outset by the 
straw of impressionism ; for here we have in a breath the combined work of 
Mr. Unwin, Mr. Gosse, Master of Ceremonies, and—lIbsen ; all poets in their 
way, and of the three perhaps the first not least. Which is the most important, 
the publisher, the illustrator, or the author—the tailor, the fitter, or the man? 
We know where in the trio pasterity places the fourth George. We know the 
relative values of William Combe and Rowlandson, of Gilbert A’Beckett and 
Leech, of Harrison Ainsworth and Hablot K. Browne ; but posterity hasn't 
dissected our Scandinavian = So we must sit quiet, and be thankful that he 
has come down to us dressed so prettily in the we ct our Hesperian banquet, 
like a child to desert, and smile at his playful gambols, and at the way in which 
he smears his own face, and ours, with fruit snatched from the dishes of the 
immortals. In the meantime, so far as his English admirers are concerned, the 
poet is fortunate in hisshowman here en evidence. As in the hundred-and-one cases 
where a skilful actor has made a dry stick of a play blossom by breath of genius, 
so are the instances numerous in which a forcible biographer has sanctified his 
subject by drawing on the rich stores of his own imagination, by finding 
motives where none was designed, by implying what he would have said or 
fancied in that other’s place. Mr. Gosse announces the Lady from the Sea 
with a power of courtesy and a charm of words, that form a generous intro- 
duction for her ladyship and her supporters. On his recommendation we watch 
the curtain rise, figuratively, with some show of interest, and even palliate the 
tedious fooling of Bales and the frisky insousiance of Bolette, in consideration 
of the riches to come. But presently we begin to wonder when all this tasteless 
gas is going to intoxicate our senses, when the rosy flesh, whereof a sensuous 
Seam tan caught our eye in the introduction, will soften over the ribs of the 
skeleton. It never does; but, as some compensation we are lifted by-and-by 
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into the cold sweet clouds of romance, where the poet voices wander, coming 
faintly to our ears like the hum of bells from fairyland. Sac a — Henrik ! 
Stick to thy lyre, and give us more of thy dreamy Ellidas and fewer of thy dull 
Lyngstrands and Arnholms ; curb thy homilies and give rein to thy wilder song, 
blown down the slopes of the grey water like the large-winged birds that visit 
us fitfully from the northern lights, where the strange, sad language of man is 
seldom heard, and the solemn thunder of the sea sleeps in the motionless 
iceberg. 

“ Memories of Fifty Years,” by Lester Wallack. (London: Sampson, Low & Co.) 

These reminiscences of the well-known actor-manager will prove terribly 
disappointing to him who dives amongst the pages for pearls of wit or trenchant 
anecdote. He will come up gasping and treasureless. He will ask why he was 
induced to the hopeless quest ; and, indeed, fifty years would seem to have 
qualified Mr. Wallack as an autobiographist only to the extent of putting the 
experiences of a super or call-boy into cultivated English. There is nothing 
new in the book, either as regards the author's experiences, his stories, or his 
memories of the giants of his craft. He writes albeit from the standpoint of 
a sincere and kindly nature, and there is no touch of vulgarity in his style, or 
his editor's. The volume is excellently illustrated, and for this reason alone 
may be deemed worthy of embalmment by brother professionals in the archives 
of the stage. 

“ Half-Hour Plays,’ by Amabel Jenner. (London: Walter Smith & Innes,) and 
“ Plays for Young A-tors,” by Amy Whinyates. (London : Dean & Son.) 

Are useful enough little volumes in their way, and well calculated to interest 
young wearers of the sock and buskin. The first-named is the better suited to 
the nursery ; the latter somewhat lacking simplicity. 

“ Tie Christmas Box, or New Year's Gift.” (London : Field & Tuer)—‘“ The Bairn’s 
Annual,” edited by Alice Corkran. (Same publishers.) 

These are two pretty little reprints of familiar tales and carols illustrated from 
blocks originally executed in the days of our grandads. There are no friends 
like old friends, and these quaint cuts have a tender flavour about them that is 
not of the age. Assuredly, Miss Corkran is a capable editor, and Jack and Jill, 
sated with the rich food accorded their palates nowadays, should thank her for her 
simple, prettily-garnished dish. 

“In Chains of Fate,” by John Max. (Same publishers.) 

Can scarcely be placed amongst the ordinary run of ‘shilling dreadfuls,’ 
touching as 1t does upon the religious problems of the day ; unless one might say 
the subject has become so hackneyed that it may on that account take a promin- 
ent place in the ranks of a fashion of literature which has been worn well-nigh 
threadbare. The villain commits the error of taking the reader into his 
confidence at the very outset, hence the unravelling of the plot becomes some- 
what tedious, more especially as the vigorously-drawn frontispiece has already 
announced the fact that somebody eal | probably not the hero) will eventually 
come to a bad end, and leave all to go “ merry as a marriage bell.”’ 


“ Prince Goldenblade,” by Sir Gilbert Campbell. (London: Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

This is a fairy tale of the modern school, brightly and frolicsomely 
written, and just of a length to keep the young mind engaged throughout and 
to satisfy the adult palate. It is nicely produced, and has a few well-executed 
illustrations to break up its pages agreeably. 


“ Holiday Sporting Stories,’ by Finck Mason. (London: Trischler & Co.) 
The brief tales here reprinted from the Graphic newspaper are neither very 
clever or very original ; but their author shows a breezy confidence in the treat- 


ment of themes grown long musty that appeals pleasantly to the good-nature of 
his reader. ‘“ The White-Faced Mare” is the best of the batch. 
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